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Outstanding Books 


FOR ALL AGES 


A NEW HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN HYMNODY 


Co Chee 
We Sing 


by Catherine and 
Frank Herzel 


Cloth Bound, 254 Pages = : = Price, $2 
In gay story form the Herzels reveal fresh, exciting 
facts about favorite hymns and famous hymnists. 
Entertaining, yet meaty, this book includes such 
famous writers as Wesley, Newton, Luther, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Jan Struther of “Mrs. Miniver’’ 
fame. “This volume should be in the library of all 
young people.’—‘The Banner” 
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First English Translation—New Light on Young Luther 


‘Koad to Reformation 


—by Boehmer 


4“ 


Translated by John W. Doberstein 
and Theodore G. Tappert 


“Lather comes alive . . . Some of the scenes ... are as 
Braphic and colorful as those of a historical moving picture. 
But in contrast to most of what is produced in Hollywood, 
his (Boehmer’s) scenes are absolutely authentic.”—Wilhelm 
Pauck, “Christian Century.” 


If you'd like to know how your father and your grand- 
fathers came to be Protestants—how Protestants came to 
be—you’ll enjoy reading Boehmer’s “Road to Reformation” 
in its excellent first English translation. A splendid book 
for your own library or that of your family or friends, 


layman, student or pastor. Cloth Bound. 448 Pages. 
Price, $4. . 


Order Your Copy Now Through 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Phila. Ts Iai, 


860. N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill, 


610 Smithfield St. 


‘ 1617 Sumter St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Columbia 3, S. C, 
17 W. Franklin ft., Baltimore i Md: 
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thing happened to give her a spill. She was fortunate that she did not hurt 


Phat’s what our cover girl is doing. Sledding down a long hill, some- 


herself in the fall. Cushioned by the snow, she did not break a bone or suf- 
fer any painful skin abrasions. But the jar and jolt of an unexpected fall she 


took with good humor. She took it with a smile. 


Theres’ a parable in the picture for us. Do you see it? 


Here we-are at the threshold of the New Year. We shall soon be say- 
ing “Happy New Year!’ to our friends and acquaintances. And we shall 
mean it as we Say it, for it will express our very own inmost hope for the 


New Year for ourselves. 


Lut we also know from previous experience that no year will be filled 
alone with pleasant happenings. The year 1947 will unquestionably have its 
ups and its downs jor each of us. Like the girl in our picture, we may have 


one or more spills along the hillside of life. How shall we take them? 


It is to be hoped that we can take our upsets with a smile, too. Now 
a smile is a symbol of confidence, the breaking forth of a deep inner sense of 
strength and source of satisfaction. Such confidence defies defeat and laughs 
at disaster. That confidence is the precious possession of the earnest Chris- 
tian. He knows, come what may, “all things work together for good to them 
that love God,” and that nothing “shall be able to separate us from the love 


of God, which is in Christ Jesus_our Lord.” 


So the Christian can say and mean his “Happy New Year!” with its 
hope for renewed and increased inner strength for himself and his friends to 


meet each new day. 


T IS an unheard-of call from a 

non-Christian government. Never 

before in the history of the na- 

tions has there come such a stu- 
pendous request. 100,000 missionaries 
are asked-for to be sent to China by 
the Churches of the West. A special 
cable was sent by Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai Shek asking the Presbyterian 
Church to send missionaries to their 
stations on Hainan Island. The non- 
Christians in the government of China 
have asked that the Christian Church 
do everything possible to strengthen 
their universities and colleges in order 
that they may provide the leadership 
which China needs so_ desperately. 
China has seen in her Christians their 
courage in danger, their joy in the 
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midst of 
the face of death and destruction. All 


sorrow, and 


their hope in 


long to know the source of 
strength. China calls for Christ. 


their 


China Needs Christ 


The “Farmers of Forty Centuries” 
continue to die by the hundreds of mil- 
lions without the knowledge of Christ 
and the hope of the Gospel. In this 
Twentieth Century, still nearly half 


of the country of China is untouched 
by the Gospel. Even in the areas where 
the Christian Church is ministering, 
there are large areas as yet unevan- 
gelized by the missions and hundreds 
of thousands of villages without the 


light of a Christian home and Chris- 
tian life. 


“Our province’ of Shantung is one 
of the most densely populated sections 
of this great land. It is reported that 
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there are six hundred and twenty-live 
persons to the square mile living in 
thousands of villages. For multitudes 
of families one acre is all they have for 
feeding the mouths of six persons. 
Even with two crops annually of sweet 
potatoes, wheat, millet, African corn, 
or Soya bean, they barely keep away 
from the starvation level in normal 
times. So poverty, disease, and a high 
mortality rate are among China’s chief 
problems. Christ came to meet these 
needs through a new life. China needs 
Christ. 
One Solution Proposed 

Communism is one of the remedies 
presented as the solution of Chita’s 
needs. It is thought that ignorance 
must be met with education. This is 
true, but when it comes through force- 
ful means and does away with the 
freedom of speech, it runs counter to 
the democratic spirit of the Chinese 
people. This: method, therefore, has 
not won the heart of the Chinese peas- 
ants and has gained only a forced 
acquiescence in quarters where the 
Chinese have no other alternative. 
Agrarian reforms are needed in many 
areas of China. But when these are 
secured at the expense of private and 
personal liberty extending even to 
those with very little land, then the 
practical Chinese sees clearly where 
the end will be. In the social life of 
the Chinese for anyone to apply the 
method of compulsion is to court dis- 
favor and failure for the family sys- 
tem is the very foundation of their 
community and national life. The 
young people, whenever possible, flee 
from the inroads of the Communist 
groups. So the way of coercion and 
communism cannot possibly succeed 
in China in the long run. 


Progress of the National Government 


In the early years of the New Re- 
public, the government was too busy 
in winning control over the various 
sections of the country, either eliminat- 
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ing or incorporating the former war- 
lords in the new scheme of things, 
to carry on much of a program reach- 
ing down to the peasants. But previous 
to the outbreak of the Japanese war 
upon China, steps had been taken not 
only to have a unified program in sup- 
pressing bandits and eliminating the 
planting of opium, but also to carry 


out a program of national im prove- 
ment. This includes extending and 
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imptowmg the lines of communication 
—railroad, bus, amd telephone service: 
the establishment of schools through- 
out the countryside supported by the 
local people and subsidized by the 
provincial or county governments: and 
providing bureaus with sufficient 
checks to see that plans were carried 
out. Thus considerable progress had 
been made toward unity. Something 
also had been done to let the people 
know that the National Government, 
through provincial and local officials, 
was interested in them and was work- 
ing for their welfare. While not always 
democratic in approach, still in general 
it was a way of freedom. The greatest 
hindrance was the lack of sympathetic 
and qualified leaders to implement this 
new program. But in contrast to the 
arrogant government imposed by the 
Japanese, Chinese appreciation of their 
National Government grew. In con- 
trast to the Communistic regime, the 
welcome accorded the return of the 
National Government representatives, 
whether military or civil, showed be- 
yond a doubt where there loyalties 
were. The way of freedom is the way 
ior the democratic people of China. 


What the Church Offers China 

If democracy is to come in China 
then there must be Christian people to 
uphold it. So the Church should aid 
in supplying the motive power to im- 
plement the plans for the New China. 
This is the way of serving love. This 
means the placing of self last, others 
above self, and God above all. With 
this love coming from God, men are 
able to use their freedom for the high- 
est interests of the people, and the 
community. 


Furthermore, through this very mo- 
tivation the Church is able to provide 
the leaders necessary to carry out with 
patience and perseverance the needed 
reforms. So it is that the non-Chris- 
tians in the National Government are 
clamoring for more Christian leaders. 
They have asked that the Church do 
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everything possible to strengthen the 
existing Christian universities in China 
because they are dependent on them 
for the real leadership of the commu- 
nity and country. This is one of the 
outcomes of the war. They saw how 
the Christians stood the testing of 
those terrific days, months and years. 
A practicing Christian leadership is 
the Church’s answer in part to China’s 
needs. 


How Potent the Church in China? 


Through the ministry of Churches, 
schools, and hospitals scattered among 
the many villages of China, the Church 
has become a part of the community 
life. Through home service groups, 
rural service programs, and classes for 
the illiterates much has been done to 
raise the standards of the people and 
to give them a vision of the larger 


life of the world as well as of the 
spiritual conception of life. 
Through the National Christian 


Council, the Church of Christ in China, 
the Lutheran Church of China, and 
other larger groupings of Christian 
forces the Church has been able to 
cooperate in some of the larger pro- 
jects and present a more nearly united 
front to the government. Much more 
is still needed in the way of federation 
rather than stress on organic union. 
More cooperation in the work to be 
done will bring the national leaders 
and Christians into vital fellowship and 
produce national sympathy and under- 
standing. But the Church in the field 
is much further advanced in this sphere 
than the Church at home. 


The Lutheran Church of China 


The Lutheran Church of China is 
a federation of twelve synodical groups 
working together harmoniously for the 
establishment of the faith in that great 
land. These twelve groups represent 
the Churches of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Finland, and Germany 
which have established Churches in 
China together with American groups 
representing the Augustana, the Nor- 
wegian, the Lutheran Free Church, 
and our own United Lutheran Church. 
Every three years representatives meet 
in convention. During the intervening 
years there is an annual meeting of 
the Interim Committee. This year’s 
convention meeting in October was the 
first since before the war when a fine 
well attended convention was held in 
1937 at Loyang, Honan. 


This federation has one seminary 
sponsored principally by several of the 
larger groups with the others coopera- 
ting. There is also one board of pub- 
lication for the whole Church. This 
board is working in harmony with the 
other Christian literature agencies. It 
is hoped that in the not-too-distant 
future there may be a Lutheran uni- 
versity for the whole of China. We 
have learned very much from our 
working together. 

How the Native Church 
in China Works 


Located on the southern side of the 
Shantung peninsula, south of Man- 
churia, in Northern China, we are 
one of the bridgeheads in the spiritual 
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invasion. There have been three main- 
stations, Tsingtao, Tsimo, Kiachow, or 
been renamed, 
motor, 


has 
missionaries 


Kiaohsien as_ it 
from which the 
cycle or walk to the surrounding out- 
lying territory where the more than 
thirty-five parishes are located. Each 
parish will have from one to five 
preaching places. In each of these par- 


ishes there are many villages where 
there are Christians. But many, many 
more are as yet unreached by the 
gospel message. 

Many primary schools are main- 
tained in connection with the work 


of local congregations, since the gov- 
ernment schools have been insufficient 
in number and often inadequate in 
their program. In Tsimo we had our 
Junior High School with a vocational 
department. For Senior High it was 
necessary to send them to other mis- 
sion schools. A few have recently been 
able to go on to College in Shanghai 
and Tsinan. Others have gone into 
the Nurses Training School in con- 
nection with our hospital in Tsingtao, 
our Women’s Bible Institute in Tsing- 
taAOwOtethe ms loutheran | seminary rat 
Shekow, near Hankow. Through these 
means our Chinese leaders have ‘been 


prepared for their part in this great 
work, 


About the T’ai Tung Chen Project 


As you recall, the Luther League 
Convention in Charleston (1935) took 
on the T’ai Tung Chen Project and 
the Luther Leaguers of America 
raised more than eleven thousand dol- 
lars. Before the war began in 1937 the 
first unit or Church was built. Many 
visitors, including our GI’s, have been 
most enthusiastic over this unique wit- 
ness to the Chinese Christian Church. 
The architecture is a modified and 
adapted form of Chinese temple styles 
designed by a Danish Lutheran Mis- 
sionary. The Chinese, too, have ex- 
pressed their appreciation of this pro- 
ject and of the spirit that prompted 
our young people to contribute so 
generously toward this project. 


The second unit, or Community Cen- 
ter is to be built as soon as conditions 
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permit and materials are available. The 
dispensary unit has continued to func- 
tion during the war in other quarters. 
The Church building has suffered no 
damage from the war. The congrega- 
tion has continued, through the preach- 


ine hall in the suburb was discon- 
tinued. Much of the industry in the 
area suffered from the suspicion re 


sulting from control by the Japanese. 
Rut a new era is in store for both 
industry and the Church in its min- 
istry to the community. The primary 
school has carried on. Since the war 
there has been the desire to expand 
it. So the project begun is still there 
consummated. 


and shall be 


A New China Project 
The plan is to send a lay worker to 
China to relieve the ~missionary of 
some of his duties in order that he 
may be a more effective worker. The 
thought is for a Luther Leaguer to go 
ton Chinas tOnuaeshortsterm sam yeanuon 
perhaps two years. The Luther League 
of America will select this person, 
with the approval of the Personnel 
Department of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. The Luther League will 
gather the funds to provide transpor- 
tation costs and to pay the salary of 
this lay workersfor a year. The salary 

is scaled at a subsistence level. 


This lay worker, and more then one 
will be sent if funds come in in suffi- 
cient amount, will perform a valualhle 
piece of service by releasing the mis- 
sionary from certain tasks for other 
kinds of work that need his attention. 
There are a number of things which 
consecrated lay persons from _ this 
country can do to assist in building 
the Kingdom in China. In addition to 
the tasks of daily routine, there is the 
opportunity there, as here at home, to 
mingle with the young people. Help 
is needed in their Luther Leagues, the 
same as here. This lay worker should 
be able to give that assistance. Many 
opportunities for service and witness- 
ing during the after-work-hours would 
be open to such a person. 


Originally the thought was that 
someone who could do secretarial work 
would be able to help most. Since that 
suggestion came others have been re- 
ceived. It now appears that the field 
is open to that person, or those per- 
sons, who can do secretarial and steno- 
graphic work; who can do carpentry, 
or who is mechanically inclined and 
trained. There is a great demand from 
the youth in China to learn to speak 
Erglish and to play and sing Western 
music. There are a number of cars and 
jeeps which the missionaries use which 
need repairs from time to time. 


The person chosen might be able to 
do the secretarial work during the day 
and teach music and English in the 
evening hours. We had one inquirer 
who was a skilled mechanic and who 
had college training in music. Many 
nurses, who are trained to issue drugs, 
are competent musicians and some also 
can do secretarial work. So you see 
that one with a diversity of gifts may 
find many avenues for service. 


~We have been told that a person 
going to China for this work should be 
prepared for some very rough living. 
There are times when accommodations 
for living may be very poor and that 
the use of a sleeping bag may be re- 
quired. There is in China a great need 
for food, so that this lay worker will 


need to face the lack of accustomed 
delicacies of diet. 
When a person who has seen life 


in China and has experienced the need 
of the Chinese for Christ returns to 
America, there would be another op- 
portunity for service in going about 
telling Luther Leaguers about the 
youth work in our Church in China. 

Of course, all those who are inter- 
ested and would be glad to go cannot 
possibly be sent. Those who do go 
will have a great responsibility to 
prove themselves and show that this 
sort of project has all the tremendous 
possibilities, that we believe it has, for 
strengthening the youth program of 
the Luther League for the whole 
world. 


Though all cannot go, still every 
single one can have a definite part in 
the project through constant and sus- 
taining prayer and through gifts mak- 
ing possible the sending of more than 
one such lay worker. Here the youth 
of China calls to you. As you rise to 
answer the call by contributions of 
prayer, gifts, or thoughtful sugges- 
tions, you are sharing specifically in 
the Church’s message to the youth of 
the world. China’ is looking to you, as 
members of His Church. For China 
looks to Christ. 
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MADPY NEW YEAR” YEAR: 


There are few times in a year when 
emotions are as mixed as they are on 
New Year’s Eve. The eyes of the mind 
waver between forward and backward 
looks. Joy and regret, hilarity and sad- 
ness and firm resolve blend to become 
the sentiment which only this night 
knows. New Year’s Eve is traditionally 
a time for rejoicing—for parties. 


So take advantage of those mixed 
emotions. Take advantage of the de- 
sire to celebrate and the desire to look 
forward with high purpose to a better 
year. Use New Year’s Eve for a merry 
party and a Watch Night service for 
your Luther League. 


Bid your guests to come with New 
Year bells for invitations. Cut out bells 
from gay colored paper and print the 


invitations in silver. Don’t start your 
Party too early because it will last 
until about 11:30 when the Watch 


Night service begins. 


If your guests are not too well ac- 
quainted or there are a few strangers 
among them, start with this game. It’s 
fun even for those who know each 
other. Give each player a pencil and 
a sheet of paper on which the words 
“Happy New Year” are written ver- 
tically in the left-hand border. At a 
given signal the guests move around 
getting signatures of other guests. 
They try to find someone whose first 
or last name begins with one of the 
letters of “Happy New Year” and ask 
that person to sign his or her name 
opposite the letter his signature fits. 
The player who completes the list first 
or gets the most signatures in a given 
time wins the prize. An autograph 
book would be appropriate. 


While the players still have pencil 
and paper let them ring in the New 
Year with this game. Have the leader 
read the names in the left-hand col- 
umn of the following example. The 
players supply the answers in the sec- 
ond column. Each answer must contain 
the word “ring’”’. 


How They Should Ring It In 


1. The Groom 
With a wedding RING 
The Laundress 
With a wRINGer 
3. The Gypsy girl 
With an earRING 
4. The Mechanic 
With geaRING 
5. The Eavesdropper 
By heaRING 
6. The Glutton 
By devouRING 


iS 
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The Fighter 
By sparRING 
8. The Potato peeler 

By paRING 
9. The Lion 

By roaRING 
10. The Broken hearted 

By suffeRING 
Barber 

By latheRING 
12. The Complimenter 

By flatteRING 
isn ihe Sion Painter, 

By letteRING 
Corstant in purpose 
By perseveRING 
Plants 
By floweRING 
Physician 

By doctoRING 
17. The Artist 

By coloRING 
Marksman 

By RING 
19. The Hopeless 

By despaiRING 
20. The Weary 

By tiRING 

Wine sakentt 
Year in a more active way. 
ers are divided in two teams which 
stand in lines facing each other. Each 
player crosses his arms in front of 
his body and grasps the hands of his 


game rings in the New 
The play- 


neighbors. Holding hands in this posi- 
tion, each team attempts to pass a 
small bell down the line. If the bell 


is dropped the line must stoop to re- 
trieve it while holding hands. If it is 
necessary to break grips to retrieve the 
object, the position must be resumed 
before the bell can be passed again. 
The team finishing first wins. 

Try the same game again changing 
the object of the race. This time each 
team must try to keep its bell from 
ringing while it passes down the line. 
The team whose bell rings the fewest 
number of times wins the contest, even 
though they may finish last. 


Keep the same teams for the next 
game which is also a relay race. The 
first player on each team is given an 
inflated balloon to kick from a starting 
to a finish line and back again. The 
second player repeats the performance 
and it goes on down the line. The 
team finishing first is the winner. How- 
ever the players need to be cautioned 
to take it easy because a broken bal- 
loon means that the player must re- 
turn to his line, blow up and tie an- 
other balloon, and start over again. 


To let the guests catch their breath 
before refreshments are served, try 


7t Happy New Year Party 
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this pencil and paper game. Give each 
player a sheet of paper like the follow- 
ing example except that the right-hand 
column is left blank. At a signal the 
players try to find the words that suit 
the definitions. Those words must be 
spelled with letters found in the words 
“Happy New Year” and may use the 
letters only as often as they appear in 
the words. A time limit should he set 
for the game. 


Happy New Year 


1. Return something borrowed 
(Repay) 
2. Trim or smooth 
: (Preen) 
3. In what place (Where) 
4. To occur by chance (Happen) 
5. Small bird (Wrer) 
Gj We 


oneself up 


become visible (Appear) 
(oe Cute andecuredterass: (Elaye) 
8. Tired (Weary) 
9. -A cooking vessel (Pan) 
10. Careful (Wary) 
11. A nobleman (Peer) 


12. Goods for sale (Ware) 
13. Road or path (Way) 
14. For what reason (Why) 
15. Male parent (Papa) 
16. To peel (Pare) 
ie Dom cuyaeavVieep)) 
18. Listen (Hear) 
19. Some (Any) 
20. Writing implement (Pen) 

this 
and a 


Suggested refreshments for 
party are assorted sandwiches 
hot drink—cocoa or cofiee or both. 
Top it off with cupcake or a large 
layer cake frosted in white and deco- 
rated with hands pointing to midnight. 
Serve them at about 10:3) so you will 
be sure to finish on time. 


While refreshments are being 
sumed in large quantities have some- 
one sit down at the piano and start 
playing familiar tunes. As guests fin- 
ish eating let them gather around for 
a song-fest. What’s New Year’s Eve 
without at least one try at “Auld Lang 
Syne”? Gradually lead the singing 
around to a few familiar hymns which 
will set the mood for the service which 
is to follow. 


That Watch Night service may be 
a regular part of your church’s activity 
or it may ke a special service planned 
and carried out by your Luther 
League. Whichever it is it will give 
your guests a chance to start the year 
with God. It will add something to 
your party which will help to give 
everyone who attends a really Happy 
New Year. 


con- 


Five 


Building Che American 


The pre-war American family circle generally included 
Father, Mother and two children. Very often Grandmother 
or Grand/ather completed the picture. Yet under most roofs 
today the circle, of necessity, has been enlarged to include 
relatives and f-iends who have been stranded without a 
home of their own. A large number of these family addi- 
tions have resulted from wartime marriages. 


Wartime Marriage Surplus 
According to the U. S. Census Bureau releases on the 
Wartime Marriage Surplus, 6,579,000 marriages took place 
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in the United States between 1940 and 1943—over 1,118,000 
more than would have been expected under normal peace- 
time conditions. It is evident that such an increase in the 
family group creates complex and disturbing problems often 
reflected in the changing attitudes of family loyalties and 
responsibilities with their many and far-reaching effects 
on human needs and behaviors. Today's family problems 
must be recognized and a basis of functional relationship 
for all members of the family established to prevent the 
disintegration of the important family unit. Can the foun- 
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Home 


dation of family life remain unshaken when the troubles 
of a changing economic and social world are ever present? 


Perhaps the most apparent physical problem of today’s 
home life involves the highly publicized housing shortage. 
The “No Vacancy” sign has become a symbol of frustra- 
tion and hopelessness for thousands of new families de- 
siring to establish their homes and to take their rightful 
places in community life. “No Vacancy” has come to 
have a most significant effect on the lives, loves and hopes 
of people of this post-war world. 


Housing Shortage Pre-War Problem 


The shortage of suitable homes can not be attributed 
solely to the exigencies of war. The country was already 
faced with a deficiency of homes, and the demands of the 
military and of industry during the war far exceeded the 
available dwellings, standard or sub-standard. Statistics 
have long indicated the need for adequate housing, elimina- 
tion of slums, and provision of facilities for community 
betterment. In an address, the late President Roosevelt 
stated: “We have accepted a second Bill of Rights under 
which a new basis of security and prosperity can be estab- 
lished for all regardless of station, race or creed.” Among 
his eight basic points was “The right of every family for 
a decent home.” 


It is, of course, logical that the current social condition 
should receive major civic and governmental considerations. 
G. I. Joe and his immediate problem must be satisfied! 
His job, his education, his many adjustments to a peacetime 
existence are often overshadowed by the many theoretical 
(and to date ineffective) plans to house him and his recent 
bride. It is no longer a taken-for-granted fact that mar- 
riage means the establishment of a new home. The veteran 
and the public in general, can now see that the present 
housing “emergency” is a culmination of many peacetime 
years and four war years during which an insufficient num- 
ber of new homes and dwelling units were constructed. 
At least 3,000,000 moderate and low-priced homes will be 
needed in the current two year post-war period to alleviate 
the crowded family conditions. 


Solutions Currently Proposed 


Statistics to show the urgent need for new homes; 
legislative attempts to justify public and Federal housing; 
committed programs of private enterprise—all, though sin- 
cere in their attempts to solve his problem, tend to coniuse 
the returning veteran and add to, rather than subtract 
from, his anxiety concerning a home for his loved ones. 
Yet, the Christian does not expect a family Utopian ex- 
istence based upon the solution of a housing emergency by 
government agencies. The immediate solution is a more 
personal responsibility within the family circle. 


Problems of migrants, re-location of displaced persons 
and families, slum dwellers and minority groups have been 
the subject of study by legislative, church and_ secular 
eroups for many years. Today the attention is being placed 
upon the perpetuity of the family as an integral part of 
our American way of lice. 


Many families have surrounded their children with a 
natural Christian influence. The religious attitudes of par- 
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A Typical American Family 
ents have colored the every-day patterns of work and play. 
In fox holes and on battle fronts, the memories of-Christian 
homes sustained the G. I. through soul-shaking experiences. 
Are these ideals and attitudes sufficient to carry them 
through the period of responsibility and readjustment in a 
world permeated by hate, greed and strife? What of the 
boys and girls, men and women, who have not had a 
sustaining Christian background? 


Reducing the Strain of Living Together 

Approximately 40% of the returning veterans have had 
to “double-up” with friends or relatives. Just how com- 
patible this situation may be is dependent upon many 
things. Religion, habits, friendships, aversions, ideals, finan- 
cial responsibility, and ownership of property are but a 
few of the many stepping stones to a mutually satisfactory 
relationship. Hard and fast rules can not be established for 
domestic serenity, since the human elements or personalities 
of the individuals involved may be the stumbling stones 
on which the association could meet defeat. 


Many young men and women with a Christian family 
background have married into families that do not recog- 
nize the need of Christ in their daily lives. On the other 
hand, there are those who, through marriage, find them- 
selves witnessing for the first time the fellowship of a 
Christ-guided household. Herein lies a great challenge to 
keep inviolate the character and integrity of the Christian 
home. 


The presence of two families under one roof can be 
very conducive to disagreement and unhappiness. The 
most difficult problem to overcome is the “well-meaning” 
attempts of each family member to impose his or her own 
wishes or will upon the others. The unsought-for advice 
or admonitions of the older generation can do much to 
antagonize the younger members of the household who 
seem bent upon “learning the hard way.” The unthinking 
arrogance and impatience of the young adult can strike 
discord and discontent in the family circle. The undisciplined 
child who rides rampant over all is a very real handicap to 
a happy, serene household. 

How, then, can these difficulties be overcome? How 
can the every-day problems of the family group be evalu- 
ated and placed in proper perspective? What should be the 
soothing influence to ease all the minor irritations which, 
when added one upon the other, seemingly wound the heart 
and mind so deeply? 


, Seven 


The w.de awake congregation is 
recognizing a new and challenging op- 
portunity in enlisting Young Adults, 
those between the ages of 24 and 35. 
It seems that we have too o‘ten neg- 
lected this group of active, dynamic 
men and women. The Church needs 
the vitality which they can give. Much 
more important is the fact that these 
young adults, passing through life ex- 
periences of major significance, need 
the inspiration and the guidance which 
only the Church can give. 

These experiences include completing 
school and starting out on a career: 
self support, which means adjustments 
of many kinds; getting married, a 
social responsibility of tremendous im- 
portance; having a family, involving 
experiences in which most of us need 
guidance; these and many other new 
experiences are in the lives of those 
who were born between the days when 
World War I was creeping into history 
and the flush of post-war prosperity 
began to fade in the ’20’s. 


Natural Groupings 

Age 24 is usually designated as the 
time when a youth enters upon adult 
life. It is the tiime when a person is 
supposed to have attained maturity. 
Many of us at that age are not quite 
sure of ourselves. It is for this reason, 
and perhaps a few others, that these 
young people have a keen desire to be 
with those of their own age. They 
enjoy working together. They like to 
spend their evenings together in rec- 
reational activity. Even though they 
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congregation. 
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Our (hurel 


The United Lutheran Church, through its 
Executive Board, assigned to The Luther 
League of America the task of initiating a 
program for the Young Adults in the local 
Many groups of these young 
people are already meeting throughout our 
Church. Most of them have no program for 
study or discussion. Some of them have been 
content to drift along with only social fellow- 
ship. Others have been seeking a series of 
themes and projects which they can use to 
keep their meetings interesting and to crystal- 
lize their thinking. 


rate of $1.00 per year. 


A YOUNG ADULT MANUAL 
about March Ist. 


| Programs Proposed for Young Adelle 


JANUARY-JUNE, 


JANUARY —TWO FAMILIES UNDER ONE ROOF 
FEBRUARY—SOCIAL DRINKING 
MARCH —WIDENING THE CIRCLE 
APRIL —WHERE’S THE BREAKDOWN? 
MAY —CAN WE STOP NOW? 
| JUNE 


—LOOKING TOWARD LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


Source material on these subjects will appear in this magazine monthly under 
the title, PROGRAM FOR YOUNG ADULTS. 


Re-prints in pamphlet form will be available at 10 cents each, or at a subscription 


is now in preparation and will be available 
Probable price 25 cents. 
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enjoy one another’s fellowship, there 
are certain natural groupings in which 
these young people seem to find the 
most enjoyment and in which fellow- 
ship is most satisfying. There is the 
group of young married couples, those 
with families or those expecting a 
child. There are many experiences as 
well as problems which these folks 
have in common. These married folks 
will always welcome the girls and fel- 
lows who are single, but sometimes 
the single girls find it difficult to keep 
up with the conversation when the 
young mothers tell about little Larry’s 
or mischievous Mary’s escapades. So 
the second natural group is that crowd 
of folks who by fate or fancy are yet 
unattached by marital ties. 


Let us not be bound by these “na- 
tural” groupings—for there are certain 


communities and congregations where 
the married couples and the singles 
get along very well together. This is 
especially true when there are not 
enough of either group to make an 
interesting fellowship. Certainly, there 
are plenty of important subjects for 
discussion and an ample number of 
games which can be engaged in by all 
young people to make a fellowship of 
this variety interesting and successful. 


How To Get Started 

In order to see what the possibili- 
ties and potentialities of such a group 
in your church are, sit down with the 
pastor and list the people who are, or 
who may consider themselves, Young 
Adults. Determine how many of them 
are engaged in a definite way in the 
church’s program. Find the number of 
married persons and the number of 
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nd Young Aduls 


single ones. Decide whether to call 
them all for one meeting or in two 
groups. Plan, with a few of the group 
assisting, a program for the first 
meeting. 

As you begin your planning be 
aware of the fact that these young 
adults are not interested only in things 
social. They want something solid, 
something which has a firmness like 
the Word of God, and they want some- 
thing to work—at and for. In other 
words, you need a full-rounded pro- 
gram. There must be some fun and 
frolic. There needs to be something 
of stability in the program or there 
are some who will feel it is not worth 
giving an evening to. There must be 
some activity, something for the group 
to do, which relates to the Church 
and its progrem and to the study-dis- 
cussion period in the meeting. 


For Your First Meeting 


The Luther League of America ap- 
pointed a special committee to study 
this part of the Church’s need and to 
propose something to do. This com- 
mittee, under the direction of Dr. Paul 
C. White, New York, decided to begin 
with a current problem. This prob- 
lem of “Two Families Under One 
Roof” seems to be rather general. We 
believe that it would be good to bring 
the situation out into the open in a 
church group and talk it over. Mrs. 
Robert Ray Imnslee, Glendale, Califor- 
nia, is acquainted with the problems 
incident to living this way since she 
and her husband share the home of 
relatives. For this reason Mrs. Inslee 
was asked to present some suggestions 
for the discussion. 


Each Month there will be a study 
suggested. This program will appear 
first in The’ Luther League Review. 
Later extra copies of the same pro- 
gram material can be secured in pam- 
phlet form at a nominal cost. So, for 
your first meeting you can use the ma- 
terial in this issue of The Luther 
League Review. You can secure addi- 


tional copies, if you should desire 
them. 
You can place an order for the 


supplementary mailing each month so 
that the pamphlet copies will come to 
you as soon as they are ready. This 
will save time and trouble of ordering 
every month. 
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The materials in The Luther League 
Review will be two-fold. There will 
be a suggested program, with a list of 
questions and occasionally a suggested 
project for the group. In addition 
there will be an article for supple- 
mentary reading. 


The Plan For The Immediate Future 

To each pastor of the United 
Lutheran Church will go a copy of a 
brochure concerning this new program 
material containing additional sugges- 
tions for organizing this group of ener- 
getic Christians. Speak to your Pastor, 
Sunday School Superintendent and 
Church Councilmen about this pro- 
gram. Talk up a Young Adults Group 
when you meet with any one or a 
group of them. Rekindle the enthusi- 
asm and awaken these older young 
people to active participation in this 
great work of the Church of Jesus 
Christ in our day. 


By 
IW. AEREASE 


The Committee appointed to plan 
and project this program is as follows, 
Dr. Paul C. White, Secretary of Re- 
ligious Education in the United Synod 
of New York; Mrs. Paul Cover, Chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of 
the Luther League of America; Mr. 
Eugene Geiger, former President of 
the Luther League of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Member-at-large 
in the Executive Committee of the 
Luther League of America; Miss Janet 
3rill, former President of the Phila- 
delphia District of the Luther League 


of Central Pennsylvania Synod; and 
the Rev. Robert E. Lee, Pastor of our 
Church at Silver Spring, Maryland, 


former Chaplain in the United States 
Navy. The plan is to provide but one 
topic a month for this group. 

Projects and activity programs will 
be suggested through the topic ma- 
terials and will grow out of these dis- 
cussions rather than be planned for 
a special period in the program. 


After having completed a very successful period of service to military personnel, the Luther 


League of St. Mark’s 


Church, San Francisco, 


has embarked upon a program which gives 


special attention both to those still in uniform and to those who have returned to civilian life. 


The photo shows the group of Young 


counsellor. 


Adults 


now being served with Sister Adele, their 


Nine 


that 
you 


Isn't 
are 


MORNING! 


wor derful—or 


OOD 
snow 
one of those people who prefer 
the climate of Florida or Leyte during 
this season of the year? Anyway, it is 
a beautiful day, and you are just in 


time to have a cup of hot chocolate 
with us. M. Helen Smith, owner of 
those skiis parked outside the Swap 


Shop door, went back to the kitchen 
for the doughnuts, and Eleanor Sheets 
is browsirg among the books over 
there, but they will join us shortly. 
They are the new members of the 
Education Committee and we know 
that you will enjoy chatting with them. 


Helen is a sophomore at Susque- 
hanna University where she is taking 
a Liberal Arts course in preparation 
for full-time life service, but as yet 
she has not chosen a particular field. 
Her decision to enter full-time service 
was made while she worked as parish 
secretary in her home church. Since 
she is able to live with her folks dur- 
ing her “hitch” in college, she con- 
tinues to sing in the choir and teach a 
Sunday School class. We might add 
that her pet peeve is other peoples’ 
weak excuse for neglecting their 
church! Naturally Helen is also a Lu- 
ther Leaguer. She began as president 
of her local league; then she became 
(in consecutive years) Life Service and 
Education Secretary of Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod; until the end of Sep- 
tember she was Executive Secretary 
of the newly reorganized Susquehanna 
District; and now she is a Member- 
at-Large on the Central Penn Execu- 
tive Committee. That concludes this 
thumbnail sketch, except to tell you 
that Helen's other hobbies are bi- 
cycling and writing. 

Eleanor is a student, too, down at 
Lenoir-Rhyne College in Hickory, 


Ten 


. 


North Carolina, where she is a Bible 
major. After graduating from Marion 
Junior College, she taught for three 
years, and is now back in school be- 
cause she, too, is planning to enter 
full-time service either as a _ parish 
worker or a Bible teacher in the pub- 
lic schools. In the past she has been 
Education Secretary, Vice-President, 
and President of her local League, Ed- 
ucation Secretary, Statistician, Secre- 
tary, and president of her Conference 
League, and Education Secretary and 
Statistician of her Synodical League. 
P. S. She is now serving in her sec- 
ond term as President of the Virginia 
Synodical League, and is doubling as 
prexy of the Lenoir-Rhyne College 
Luther League for the 1946-1947 term. 
That ought to qualify her for work 
on the Education Committee of the 
Luther League of America—no? Her 
number one hobby is collecting books 
to build up her library, but her most 
absorbing special interest at the mo- 
ment is dramatics. The lure of foot- 
lights and grease paint called her into 
the Alpha Psi Omega Dramatic Fra- 
ternity on the campus—and she _ is 
President of that, too! Another mono- 
mania is football, and of the sports 
in which she can participate, dancing 
and rollerskating are her favorites. 


Telling you about Eleanor reminds 
us of the 1946-1947 calendar published 
by the Luther League of North Car- 
olina. There is a page for each month 
containing a list of the three sets of 
topics, below which appears a series 
of suggestions for that month. For in- 
stance, and we quote from the January 
page, “Contact inactive members by 
letter or personal visit. Get them inter- 
ested in your League.—Present a Public 
Program and Luther League Mission- 
ary Day, January 26, with special em- 


phasis given to our Missionary Ob- 
jective—Send the offering from this 
program plus an additional offering 
from your League, to our State Treas- 
urer. Give special attention to 
Gift and Memorial Memberships in 
the Luther League of America. .. Plan 
a lively social, keeping in mind those 
college students home on vacation. . . 
Keep behind good program planning.” 
A book is suggested for Daily Bible 
Reading and space is allocated for the 
writing in of local projects. Also 
included in the calendar is a copy of 
North Carolina’s efficiency standard 
and two detachable blanks for report- 
ing on same. Incidentally, North Car- 
olina also prints copies of its Con- 
vention Minutes so that everyone can 
“look at the record”. 


From the September Issue of North 
Carolina’s Edmilise came another idea 
which is unseasonable perhaps, but 
noteworthy. (This seems to be North 
Carolina month in the Swap Shop!) 
Under the heading “Let’s Always Be 
Doing Something” appeared the fol- 
lowing information: “The Leaguers 
of St. Timothy, Hickory, gathered and 
packed enough tomatoes recently to 
fill 114 No. 3 size tin cans at a nearby 
cannery. The canned tomatoes were 
shipped to Lutheran World Relief”. 
Let’s always be doing something—for 
others. 


Virginia Synod has a_ publication 
about which we want to tell you, too. 
Its title is “Personality Plus for Luther 
League” and it was compiled by 
Norma Ruth Mangum. The pamphlet 
begins with a discussion of publicity— 
methods (a prospect list, personal in- 
vitation, announcements, posters, bul- 
letin boards and cards or letters) and 
how to make them work. This is fol- 
lowed by several words of explanation 
about atmosphere (“the pace-setter 
for good programs”) and how it is 
acquired or developed. Then comes a 
page or two on the meeting program 
itself, with a list of “call to worship” 
suggestions, several forms of prayer 
and of programs. The latter were de- 
signed to encourage greater audience 
participation for the most part. We 
particularly liked the one about musi- 
cal programs which comes in three 
varieties (etc.!)—“planned, favorite, 
from memory”. But best of all we liked 
the pamphlet’s closing thought—that 
the real Personality Plus is the spirit 
One Glinists 


And here’s something else you might 
find worth developing in your Synod 
or Conference. This came from Charles 
Schneider’s page in the Leaguezette of 
Lancaster Conference (Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania). There he listed ma- 
terials for publicity work in local 
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A Movement Which Encirdles 
Che Globe 


by Mabel Seagle, 


The Pocket Testament League is a worldwide 
“Read and Carry Your Bible’ Movement, composed 
of millions of members who have agreed to the 
simple conditions of membership as set forth in the 
pledge. 


I hereby accept membership in The Pocket 
Testament League by making it the habit of my 
life to read a portion of the Bible .ach day and 
to carry a Bible or New Testament with me. 


The pledge is not broken if, on account of spe- 
cial circumstances, a day should be missed. But it 
is a willing undertaking to establish a daily habit 
of regular reading of the Bible and carrying at least 
the New Testament. Perseverance will soon fix the 
habit and bring God’s Word into a new prominence 
in thought and action. Carrying will make possible 
more reading, and will insure that God’s Word will 
always be at hand for unexpected opportunities of 
witnessing for Christ. 


The Luther League of America’s Pocket Testa- 
ment League Movement is affiliated with the world 
wide Pocket Testament League. It is a means of 
binding human lives together. It is to exalt God's 
word among Chritsians as a daily guide. 


Enroll officially as a member of this movement 
by sending to The Luther League of America for 
special membership cards. 
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PT.L. Chairman 
Lutz “Thoughts for the Month 


ARE YOU DECIDING FOR CHRIST? 


January Fifth 
Matthew 16:24-26 


___ How many of us today are willing to lose all to 
follow Christ. 

It is a great answer we must decide for our- 
selves. 


DO YOU REALLY CARE? 


January Twelfth 
Matthew 5:13-16; I Corinthians 3:8, 9 


We care what our friends think of us and of 
our possessions, don’t we? Then we surely must 
care what our Heavenly Father thinks of us and of 
the friends who surround us day by day. 


DOES IT MATTER TO YOU? 


January Nineteenth 

John 3:36 

Yes, it matters to you, if you believe on Jesus 
Christ. All of us want to enter into the Kingdom 
of God. The Bible gives us the true answer to all 
things. 


ARE YOU A MAN WITH A MESSAGE? 


January Twenty-sixth 
John 13:34 


Indeed, you are a man with a message from 
God. Love one another and bring others to God by 
your living example. 


Eleven 


Twelve 


Forward! Youth! 


“We've given our allegiance, to serve without surcease”’ 


What Co Do Ju January 


By REV. Jc. BP. SHANNON, 
In‘orm yourself of the Foreign Mis- 
sion program of the church. 


I.earn the needs. 


Participate in a Mission Study Class. 
Search your soul. Evaluate your 
talents. 


Ask yourseli whether you could 
serve a foreign field. 


Pray for those who do serve, espe- 
cially the new lay worker in China. 


Chairman, Life Service Committee 


Pray for our missionaries. 
Pray for the heathen. 


Begin to give generously to Beney- 
olence in your church offerings. 


Give a generous offering to our pres- 
ent Luther League project. 


Help plan your Missionary Day pro- 
gram and participate in it. 


Write a letter to a missionary you 
know. 


saa) a 
“lhe Plan for the Year... 


The 1947 en:phasis in the Lie Sery- 
ice Department will accord with the 
Calendar of Causes of the United 
Lutheran Church. The emphasis 
will follow this pattern: 


January—The needs and opportunities 
in Foreign Missions 


February—The needs and opportuni- 
ties in American Missions 


March—The Lenten lie 


April—The needs and opportunities in 
Christian Higher Education 


May—Living for the New Day: Life 
Service Month 


June—The needs and opportunities in 
the Deaconess’ program 


July and August—Preparation for 
Service in the home church 


September—My place in the parish 
education program of my church 


October—The needs and opportunities 
in Social Missions 


November—Christian Stewardship 


December—Care of the aged and study 
of the Word 


ear ve 
Helps rbloug the Way... 


Luther League Missionary Day pro- 
gram 


Luther League Review—Missionary 
Department page 


Intermediate Topics Helps 
Senior Topics Quarterly 


Mission Study materials 
India—Race 


The Foreign Missionary magazine 
The Lutheran 


Pamphlet—“There’s a Job for You” 
(25 cents—L.L.A) 


Packet—“‘Vocations in the Church” 
(40 cents—The National Council, 281 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) 


Leaflets—“Are You Considering 
Overseas Service? (Board of For- 
eign Missions)—‘Physical Fitness 
and Foreign Service” (Student Vol- 
unteer Movement 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York) 


The Parish School magazine 


Lutheran Woman’s Work magazine 
‘ 
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Vubdlee Aymua 


PRESENTED BY AUTHORS 


Pittsburgh Convention 


Prompted by the conviction that early last spring. Rev. Mr. Archie re- 
there were too few hymns especially ports that the hymn took on final 
suitable for use by Luther Leagues, shape shortly before the Pittsburgh 
Miss Maria Galin and Rev. Victor R. convention, when it was submitted to 
Archie set out to write such a hymn Rev. Clarence B. Lund, editor, Sursum 
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sth JUBILEE HYMN 8% 
a Galin Victor Archie 
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No foe we feer, no doubts be-set,what Brsou w aaieve we 


ee 
= ee! 


Of the church and by the eat and for the waa stand, 


PS SS 
SPSS Ss 


One great league of youth i Christ with Bo 4 a4 hand. leg 


es ee ee 


2, Help us,O Lord,to shed Thy light 3, Teach us,O God,to live our lives 


REFRAIN (with spirit) 


Thru-out this wea-r y world In har-mo-ny with Thine 
That we may send a ray cf hope So O-thers see-ing Thee in us 
To those by temp-est hurled. May lead lives no-ble, fine. 


4, Be thou, O Fa-ther, e-ver neer 
As hum-bly now we pray 
That we who must to-mor-row lead 
May build a bet-ter day. 


(Theme song written for the Golden Anniversery Convention of the 


ther League of America in cooperation with Clarence B. Lund) 
oe a Copyright 1946 
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Convention Queen cutting Birthday Cake 
the opening night of the Pittsburgh 
Convention 


Corda and Song Leader of the con- 
vention, for consideration as a con- 
vention hymn. Pastor Lund, impressed 
with what had been written, suggested 
that he would use it as the convention 
theme song. There its singable melody 
and appropriate words made it a fa- 
vorite with delegates and visitors. 

Since that time the hymn has trav- 
eled far and wide. It has been sung 
in many widely separated parts of our 
own country as well as in Germany. 
A church once served by Dr. Martin 
Luther was the locale of the known 
use of the hymn on the continent. The 
authors sincerely hope that Luther 
Leaguers throughout America will like 
the hymn and will make wide use of 
it, since it was written especially for 
them. 

Miss Galin, author of the words, is 
one who has a gift for writing verse. 
Her poems have appeared in a number 
of different publications, including The 
Lutheran. She is a member of St. 
Johns Lutheran Church, Washburn 
Park, Minneapolis. First graduating 
from Miss Wood's’ Kindergarten 
School, Minneapolis, she is now com- 
pleting her work for the Baccalaureate 
degree at Augsburg College, Minne- 
apolis. 

Rev. Mr. Archie, the composer of the 
music, is the Associate Pastor of St. 
Mark’s Lutheran Church, Davenport, 
Iowa. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and of the North- 
western Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary. Graduate study in piano, pipe 
organ, composition and theology has 
been taken by him in the following 
schools: University of Minnesota; Uni- 
versity of Miami; New York Univer- 
sity; De Pau University; and Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City. 


Thirteen 


-N a former generation it used to 
I be the custom for a father to ask 
the young man who was courting 
daughter whether his intentions 
were honorable. Our wedding service 
in effect asks the same question of the 
couple-to-be-married. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Scripture passages, 
the marriage tests to 
the couple’s motives. 


three 
service applies 


They are warned by the service that 
their marriage may not be a life of 
continuous romance and endless happi- 
ness. The service puts it like this: 
“And although, by reason of sin, many 
a cross hath been laid thereon, never- 
theless our gracious Father in heaven 
doth not forsake His children in an 
estate so holy and acceptable to Him 
but is ever present with His abundant 
blessing.” The first test is, “Are you 
willing to bear the marriage-cross?” 


Our modern movies and _ novels 
cause young people to think that mar- 
riage is all happiness. The story usu- 
ally ends with a wedding and the con- 
clusion is that they live happily ever 
after. The wedding service warns those 
about to be married that this may not 
be the case at all. Marriage is not all 
sunshine, but includes many a dark 
day. Marriage can and o/ten does bring 
a cross. Indeed, the service points out 
that there may not be merely one but 
“many a cross’. The service does not 
want any to be deceived so that later, 
when a cross appears, they will auto- 
matically conclude that their marriage 
was a mistake. Rather the service 
warns that trouble and sorrow are to 
be expected, because of sin. Sin is al- 
ways the producer of crosses. 


Identifying Marriage Crosses 


The cross in marriage may result 
from the sin of the disagreeable dis- 
position of either spouse. Somehow or 
other marriage changed him or her. 
The traits that now afflict did not ap- 
pear during the courtship. The wo- 
man’s cross may be the result of her 
husband’s sinful ways. He may be 
utterly selfish and inconsiderate in his 
demands upon her. He may become in- 
creasingly indifferent to her and _ his 
ardor for her may wane even while he 
continues to provide freely for her ne- 
cessities. He may turn to drink, and 
come home drunk after spending the 
night in a saloon. He may take to 
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This is the fourth in a series 
of articles on “The Meaning of 
Marriage”, an interpretation of 
the Lutheran wedding service as 
found in the Common Service 
Book. 


eambling, and put family finances in 
constant jeopardy. Another woman 
may appear in his life. At first he 
spends only money on her, then nights 
with her in her apartment. His shame 


and disgrace become also his wife’s. 
That is her cross to bear. 

On the other hand, the wife may 
create a cross for her husband. She, 


too, may have changed after the mar- 
riage. She may deny him the conjugal 
right, or may from selfish motives 
alone, refuse to bear children. Or she 
may refuse to stay at home and care 
for the children once she has borne 
them. She complains she is tired of 
being confined. She wants to get out 
in the world. She forsakes her family 
responsibility and their children are 
left to run the streets. She may nag 
endlessly. She may be so domineering 
that there is no peace in the home un- 
less there is complete submission on 
the part of the husband. She may be 
utterly selfish and unreasonable in her 
demands. She must have her own way 
in everything. She may even crown 
it all with a growing interest in another 
man. By reason of such sin, the hus- 
band’s cross is rough-hewn for him. 


Another cross in marriage is the one 
of In-laws. It happens sometimes that 
they must move into a son or daugh- 
ter’s home because in their old age 
they are not able to care for them- 
selves. It then becomes a duty to sup- 
port and care for them. In due time, 
the cross appears because they are not 
able to live their own lives under nor- 
mal circumstances. They insist upon 
interfering in the affairs of their chil- 
dren and in the lives of their children’s 
children. They have their ideas about 
how the children should be raised. 
The end result is that in that home 
there is neither privacy nor peace for 
husband and wife. Marriage becomes 
an ordeal, and they wonder whether 
they can last until death removes the 
In-laws. The dropping of disparaging 
remarks about In-laws often is the in- 


dication that he or she is chafing under 
such a marriage-cross. 


Children may bring you a cross. A 
child may be born with a physical or 
mental handicap, or may incur one 
later. Your dreams of and for your 
child may thus be shattered. Moreover, 
such a handicap may require your con- 
stant care and nursing for the rest of 
his or your life. This means probably 
that you will have to sacrifice all of 
your social life, all of your personal 
plans, and the hope of financial secur- 
ity for old age. A worse thing may 
befall you through the moral lapse of 
your child. This is a heavier cross for 
parents to bear. In spite of your train- 
ing, your child may be crude and love 
only the cheap things of liie. He or 
she may be determined not to obey 
his parents, and may break their hearts 
as he goes the prodigal way. 


Handling Marriage Crosses 


What are you to do about these 
crosses, if anyone or all of them come 
to you in your married life? Many peo- 
ple today refuse to carry any such 
marriage-cross. They immediately 
want to throw off the cross by getting 
a divorce. They do not heed the words 
of the Master, “Take up your cross 
and follow me”. They do not bear their 
cross with cheerfulness, remembering 
the promise of the wedding service, 
“Nevertheless our gracious Father in 
heaven doth not forsake his children.” 
If you keep your marriage-cross, God 
will give you the grace and strength 
to bear it. There will come ultimate 
victory. Because of this cross, mar- 
riage is a discipline. Through its cross, 
you learn patience, sympathy, and how 
to trust God. Remember Hosea and his 
sad marriage experience. He had a 
wife who time after time left him to be 
a harlot. Through his bitter experience 
with his unfaithful wife, Hosea learned 
the wonderful truth that God is love. 
Ren-.ember also that Jesus had a cross. 
His cross turned into an Easter vic- 
tory. In like manner, the marriage- 
cross, too, can turn out to be a bless- 
ing. Therefore, are you willing to 
carry the cross of marriage? Or are 
you marrying just for happiness, and 
if it does not come, do you plan to 
seek a divorce? 


A second implied question probes 
the motives of those who marry. Can 
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anyone object to the wedding? The 
wedding service states it thus: “Into 
this holy estate, this man and this 
woman come now to be united. If any- 
one, therefore, can show just cause 
‘ why they may not be lawfully joined 
together, let him now speak, or else 
forever hold his peace.” 


This is a dreaded: moment for some. 
They are mortally afraid that some- 
one will speak out in protest to their 
wedding, even though this very seldom 
happens. This fear reveals a guilty 
conscience, Perhaps they are worrying 
over the possibility of a former love 
coming to object. Such do not realize 
that only a legal objection can be 
made, for the service says, “If anyone 
can show just cause why they may 
not be lawfully joined together’. Who, 
then, could make a valid objection? 


Just Causes for Objection 


A husband or wife could object if 
his or her spouse were getting married 
again without first having secured a 
divorce. Bigamy is not legal. Such a 
protest, if valid, could stop the wed- 
ding. This is for the mutual protection 
of both parties. One or the other may 
not have told his or her complete his- 


tory. Innocently, a person may be 
about to marry one who is already 
married. 


A parent could protest at this point 
if the son or daughter were under age 
and was marrying without parental 
consent. In some states there is a 
minimum age requirement for marry- 
ing without personal or written con- 
sent of the parents. Such a minor may 
have secured the license by lying about 
iis on here age. Ihe parent would 
know, and could at this point reveal 
the facts. A state official also could 
stop the wedding if he learned there 
was something wrong about the mar- 
riage license. Perhaps the license was 
forged or stolen. Such an official could 


stop the wedding on the basis that 
the legal requirements for the wedding 
were not met. 


If at this point there is si‘ence, then 
there is much significance in the si- 
lence. The marriage can then go on. 
If no one speaks out against the couple 
marrying, the service declares that no 
one henceforth shall have any com- 
plaint that they were married. All men 
thereafter shall hold their peace. After 


Realizing those things, ‘Do you still want to marry 


passing this point, it 1s too late for any- 
one to offer valid objection. Now they 
are married. All should let them alone. 


Not criticism, but best wishes and 
congratulations are now in order. 


After the silence, identical questions 
are addressed first to the groom and 
then to the bride. “N———, Wilt thou 
have this woman to be thy wedded 
wife, to live together a’ter God’s ordi- 
nance in the holy estate of matrimony? 
Wilt thou love her, comfort her, honor 
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this man?’’ the pastor asks in effect 


and keep her in sickness and in health, 
and forsaking all others, keep thee 
only unto her so long as ye both shall 
live?” The answer is, “I Will”. 


By answering this question affirma- 
tively, the pair say that they really do 
want to get married. Is it possible that 
either is being forced to marry the 
other? A big city newspaper carried the 
story recently of a man suing for a 
divorce on the basis that he was forced 
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(1 HE Christian and Race” is our 
interdenominational home mis- 
sion theme for 1946-1947. As 

the three pamphlets on the subject 

were being written, I was thinking of 
you and tens of thousands of youth 
like you for whom they were being 
prepared. What will they say to you? 

Will they lead to some action that will 

help solve this perplexing problem? 

I wonder! 


Today the titles of the books for 
Seniors and Young People seem more 
significant to me than when they were 
chosen, for they seem to speak the 
heart of their message: 

Seeking to Be Christian in Race Re- 

lations 


Sense and Nonsense About Race 
Know—Then Act 


Are we all seeking? Do we still be- 
lieve in a lot of nonsense? Do we need 
to know more than we do? 


The first was written by a clergyman 
who is also a college president, Dr. 
Benjamin E. Mays, well known for his 
many contributions to the advancement 
of his race. He holds up Christian truth 
before the reader and points out its 
implications for daily living among 
people of all races. 


The author of the second pamphlet 
is a young anthropologist, Ethel J. 
Alpenfels, who is working day and 
night to help people to learn the sci- 
entific facts and to act in light of them. 
The pamphlet has twenty-two drawings 
in color by a talented Negro artist, 
Louise Jefferson. 


Margaret C. McCulloch was working 
on a Critical situation following a 
Southern lynching when she was writ- 
ing Know—Then Act. She is no the- 
orist; her message that everyone can do 
something is as clear as the title. 

Not long ago I sat in Madison 
Square Garden with fifteen thousand 
or more other people at a Permanent 
F.E.P.S. Rally. The Secretary of La- 
bor and two Senators spoke along with 
representatives of the A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. Roman Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jewish leaders made their contri- 
butions and with them were Helen 
Hayes and Orson Welles and other 
artists. All were sure their cause would 
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win because it is right. The words 
were said over and over. 

I thought of the pamphlets and other 
publications in our study. I thought of 
“The Christian and Race”. There 1s a 
job to be done. It takes all kinds of la- 
bor. May the Protestant churches, and 
the youth in their churches, do more in 
1947 than they have ever done before. 
May Christians begin with their daily 
contacts and not fail to work for the 
changes that are needed. 

One of the interesting jobs this year 
has been work on an illustrated book 
for junior highs. “Let’s Get Together!” 
is the title. Watch for it. 


India 


In September, 1943, the Youth Com- 
mittee of the Missionary Education 
Movement, which as you know includes 
twenty-seven denominations who co- 
operate in the preparation of mission- 
ary materials, began planning litera- 
ture on India for 1946. Their major 


task was to decide what kind of a book ¥ 


should be published for young people. 
Ruth Seabury was in the group and she 
had with Dinahbandhu which she wrote 
for the 1938 study. 


Shortly after that book was pub- 
lished Ruth went to India for the 
Madras Conference. When she told 
some Indian -young people about 
Dinahbandhu one of them said, “The 


weeks later her outline arrived with 
names of possible Indian writers. This 
was discussed by the committee at 
Atlantic City in March in 1944, and 
their ideas sent to India. Then the 
compiler really went to work. 


The next development was a cable 
saying, that Rebecca Loeffler had mar- 
ried David Mack and moved to Aden, 
Arabia. From then on air mail had to 
go to and from Aden and India, and 
Aden and New York, until a manu- 
script was here to be mimeographed 
for circulation and criticisms. The 
criticisms then went to Becky in Aden 
and her revisions came back to us. At 


students and leaders 


this end Indian 
in America on special missions and 
missionaries who had worked in India 
supplied the knowledge that the editor 
did not possess. The book. was finally 
completed and went to the printer just 
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next time you write a book about India, 
let us know first. We'll tell you what 
to say.” This was enough to set an 
imaginative youth committee off on an 
adventure. It was voted to ask young 
Indians to write this book to tell young 
Americans what they were doing and 
to ask a young missionary in Lahore 
described some of the experiences she 
to gather their contributions and weave 
them into the book. It was a grand 
idea! 


An air mail letter went to India and 
Rebecca Wells Loeffler cabled her ac- 
ceptance of our assignment. 


A few 


about the time that Heather Pentland 
Mack arrived in Aden. 


Our Country Is India has seven 
chapters: 


“We Who Are, In India” is a ficti- 
tious but true-to-face letter from a 
Santal boy who gives a vivid picture 
of youth life in the India he knows 
best. “The Indian Scene” by the com- 
piler supplies information one has to 
have to understand the rest of the 
book: “The Student’s Quest” presents 
the campus picture while “We Would 
Be Building” gives stories of service 
projects carried on by young people 
and a picture of a youth movement 
that is coming into being that re- 
sembles the United Christian Youth 
Movement in this country at many 
points. “Village India” shows what is 
being done among the villagers of India 
who make up 85 per cent of the popula- 
tion, and “Am I My Brother’s Bro- 
ther?” tells a thrilling story of the 
service of some younger Indians among 
the coolies and beggars. “Looking 
Forward” was written by Indians 
studying in this country and ends with 
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a poem by the Christian youth leader 
of India, Chandran Devanesen. We 
still have to figure out how much 
should go in rupees to each of the 
more than score of Indian writers. 


There are interesting developments 
when a book is such a cooperative 
venture, but there are values too and 
I hope you will find. many of them as 
you become acquainted with India 
through Our Country Is India and the 
other new materials that are coming 
out at one of the most exciting periods 
in India’s history. 


Our Country Is India—Senior and 
Young People’s book that shows what 
young Indians are thinking and doing 
about some of the problems that face 
their country. Service projects are de- 
scribed, the spirits of the young In- 
dians, and the things to which they are 
looking forward are presented. 


Exploring India—A Junior High 
book suggests a plan whereby Junior 
High groups may divide into samitis 
(Indian word for group) and explore 
home life, school life, community ac- 
tivities, and religious life of Indians. 
While related to “Fun and Festival 
from India” and “Tales from India,” 
it has most of the material a group 
would need within its own covers. 


This Is India—Pictorial presentation 
of village and city life, with informa- 


tion about how Christianity came to 
India, in the India of today. 


The Christian and Race 


Seeking to Be Christian In Race Re- 
lations, which interprets a Christian 
basis for all human relations, interims 
of Biblical truth. 


Sense and Nonsense about Race that 
gives scientific answers to everyday 
questions, and the Know—Then Act 
pamphlet that points the way to action. 
There are materials for Seniors and 
Young People this week, and illustra- 
tions make them attractive and full of 
life. 


One World—One Family. Through 
varied activities this course will help 
Junior Highs to grow in their appre- 
ciation of people of all races and to be 
Christian in their daily relationships. 
This is a leader’s handbook rich in 


suggestions for 
source material. 


Let’s Get Together—An altogether 
new type of illustrated missisnary ma- 
terial for the ycunger teens. Stories, 
drawings, photographs presented with 
humor and in color, make this fascina- 
ting publication. It will be read eagerly 
by boys and girls and is adapted for 
class use with the course One World— 
One Family. 


procedures and in 


NEW M. E. M. BOOK PRICES 

The Missionary Education Move- 
ment, agent of twenty-seven Protest- 
ant denominations in publishing new 
mission study material annually, has 
announced an increase of price on 
most of its publications, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1947. 


Former Price New Price 
Study Books 
(Paper a ements. cel $ .60 By evs) 
Clothe eer cannes $1.00 $1.25 
Reading Books 
Paper sctecscve eet. $ .75 $1.00 
Clothe wee poe lA} G) «1-25 
Leaders Guides 
Current guides at the prices previously 
announced. New prices will be announced 
for new guides. 


careful to send correct 
amounts when ordering these publica- 
tions. Your Headquarters office han- 
dles these items as a matter of con- 
venience to you and derives no profit 
ane ell 


Please be 


Glee 
Py) e e Lucy Eldredge 
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THE LUTHER LEAGUE OF 
FIRST CHURCH, MANSFIELD 
GOES SECOND MILE 
Though sharing in the unified budget 
plan of the Luther League of Ohio, 
the League of First Church, Mansfield, 
decided to make a special gift to the 
Luther League of America’s Youth 
Project in Hungary. Mr. John Linsen- 
mayer, one of the League’s faithful 
youth leaders, inspired this decision to 
“go the second mile’’ in the light of 
the great need. The League’s gift was 

25 additional dollars. 


FIRST CHURCH, WARREN, 
HOSTS TO PITTSBURGH 
SYNOD LUTHER LEAGUE 
The seventh annual convention of 
the Luther League of the Pittsburgh 
Synod was held over Labor Day week- 


end in First Lutheran Church, War- 
ren, Pa., Rev. Edward K. Rogers, pas- 


tor. The theme, “Lutheran Youth in 
Action”, set the tone of the whole 
meeting, from beginning to end. 


The report of the Executive Secre- 
tary, Miss Adalene May, showed that 
the League had grown during the past 
year. There was an increase of six 
Leagues organized and a membership 
gain of 284 persons. She concluded 
her report stating, “All conferences 
are now active and are making great 
strides. We all must put an extra ef- 
fort into our extension work, espe- 
cially in organizing Intermediate 
groups.” 


In support of this, the convention 
adopted President Bill Mull’s recom- 
mendation that “an Intermediate group 
be organized in every congregation 
where there is at present a Senior 
and/or a Young People’s group of the 
Luther League.” 


A feature of the convention program 
was the Fellowship Banquet held in the 
Y.W.C.A. dining room on Saturday 
evening. The address of the occasion 
was delivered by Rev. Edward K. 
Rogers, pastor of the host church and 
the most highly decorated U. S. Chap- 
lain in World War II. Chaplain Rogers 
has chronicled many of his experiences 


in a book which he has written, 
“Doughboy Chaplain’. “Steadfast 
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Faith’ was the theme of his banquet 
message. “If you’re going to have 
faith and hold on to it’, declared Pas- 
tor Rogers, “you must do something 
about it. You must be interested in 
the welfare of people. Faith is con- 
viction. Express it in concern for peo- 
ple. We shall surely lose the keys to 
the kingdom of heaven if we selfishly 
enjoy the ‘stuff?’ we have in this coun- 
try when tens of millions around the 
world have nothing.” 

The Missionary Secretary, Miss 
Ruth Heckel, reported $243.30 con- 
tributed in the six conferences for the 
Luther League of America’s Lutheran 
Youth Project in Europe. The report 
also showed that the synodical project 
the purchase of chancel furniture for 
Immanuel Church, Erie, had been over 
paid by a small sum. 

After pledging full support to the 
new missionary project of the Luther 
League o: America in the tri-ennium 
1947-1949 and accepting its share of the 
$25,000 project (Youth Workers for 
China $3,500 and $21,500 for the build- 
irg and equipping Peace High School, 
Skeldon, British Guiana), Pittsburgh 
adopted a synodical project in addi- 
tion. The equipping of Synod’s Camp 
Lutherlyn, near Butler, captured the 
imagination of leaguers and they 
agreed to raise morey for the project 
on a per capita basis in the new year. 

The work of the Education Depart- 
ment was presented by Miss Pauline 
Fink, with the assistance of a number 
ot Leaguers, in a very novel way. 
Variety in League meetings was the 
note which this presentation struck 
persistently, 


Synod Luther League Convention 


Banquet, Warren, Pa., August 31, 1946 


Mr. Clarence Neun, member-at-large 
on the Executive Committee of the 
Luther League of America, was the 
official representative of the church- 
wide organization. 

An impressive Candlelight Installa- 
tion Service for the newly elected and 
appointed officers was conducted by 
the Chaplain, Rev. M. L. A. Schilling; 
Om Sie eS lpia, Wemelkemernine, 122). 
Officers installed included: William 
Mull, Jeannette, president; Helen Best, 
Knox, sSteicwe tan ye lo Nlexa black 
Dravosburg, assistant secretary; Cora 
Gongaware, Grapeville, treasurer; Dor- 
othy Schilling, Pittsburgh, statistician; 
Mrs. Helen Reed, educational secre- 
tary; Ruth Heckel, missionary secre- 
tary; Rev. George Reese, life service 
secretary; Margaret Vetter, interme- 
diate secretary; Reese Snyder, exten- 
sion secretary; L. Alew Black, publicity 
secretary. 
service was 
O. Dufford, 
who spoke 


Another feature o. this 
the message by Rev. C. 
Sin Jloital's Chimiren, Iie 
on the subject, “The Task and the 
Test of Our Time.’ At this service 
crosses added to the Life Service flag 
were consecrated for the following who 
had entered the Holy Ministry: Rev. 
J. V. Murtland, Rev. E. J. Netherling, 
Rev. A. K. Martens, Rev. Hudson 
Clements, Rev. Edmund Pfeiffer, and 
Rey. Louis Mertz. 


A Fellowship Picnic, planned by the 
host Leaguers and held at Wildcat 
Park, Ludlow, Pa, was enjoyed by 
the delegates just be ore they returned 
to their homes from their synod’s 
seventh annual Luther league conven- 
tien, 
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ST. LUKE’S, WAUKESHA 
ENTERTAINS WISCONSIN 
LUTHER LEAGUE CONVENTION 


The annual convertion of the Luther 
League of Wisconsin was held, August 
28-30, at St. Luke’s Church, Waukesha, 
Rev. L. Glenn Cloninger pastor. In- 
spired by its theme, World Conquest, 
the three-day convention sped on to 
its close from the very beginning. 


The convention’s first service was a 
candlelight Holy Communion service 
at which Rev. P. L. Graf, pastor of 
Trinity Church, Kenosha, was the 
speaker. An impressive feature of this 
service was the singing by the Mil- 
waukee District Luther League Choir 
and the St. Luke’s Chancel Choir under 
the direction of Herbert Ebral of Mil- 
waukee. 

Another feature of the convention 
was the banquet with Rey. Arno 
Martin of Milwaukee’s Nativity Church 
as toastmaster and Rev. William B. 
Downey, assistant at Redeemer Church, 
Milwaukee, as speaker of the evening. 


New officers elected and installed at 


dn@’ Clogihite  acagies jh IDie, IR 1st 
Gerberding, President of the North- 


west Synod, included the following: 
Charles Lynch, Waukesha, president; 
Thomas Peterson, Madison, vice-presi- 


dent, Miss Beverly Schaller, Wau- 
kesha, recording secretary; William 
Liska, Milwaukee, corresponding sec- 
retary; Audrey Bland, West Allis, 
treasurer. 

The following persons were ap- 


pointed to serve in other capacities: 
Beatrice Harris, Beloit, educational 
secretary; William Mandel, Milwau- 
kee, life service secretary; Lois Stude- 
man, Sheboygan, missionary secretary; 
Sister Ida Steuerwald, Oshkosh, inter- 
mediate secretary; Rev. David H. 
Bucks, Milwaukee, Pocket Testament 
Secretary; and Betty Weber, LaCrosse, 
publicity secretary and news editor. 


Pastoral advisors chosen by the 
Leaguers included the following: Rev. 
L. Glenn Cloringer, St. Lukes Church, 
Waukesha; Rev. Milton C. Johnson, 
St. John’s Church, Beaver Dam; and 


Rey. Clemens H. Zeidler, Trinity 
Church, Appleton. 
Rey. John’ P. Shannon, synodical 


youth secretary, conducted a discus- 
sion period on the various phases of 
Luther League work, and gave a de- 
tailed report of the Pittsburgh Con- 
vention. 

Official representative of the Luther 
League of America was Miss Ruth 
Greve, of Chicago. Miss Greve was 
elected to membership in the national 
executive committee by the Pittsburgh 
convention. Her contribution to the 
program was a Program Clinic which 
proved most interesting to the dele- 
gates. 
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IOWA HOLDS SECOND CAMP 
CONVENTION AT SPIRIT 
LAKE 


The second annual camp-convention 
of the Luther League of Iowa was 
held, August 11-16, at beautiful Temp- 
lar Park, Spirit Lake, Iowa, under the 
direction of Richard Johannesen, of 
Davenport. The theme of the camp 
was, “Now abideth these three—faith, 
hope and charity.’”’ One hundred sev- 
enty eager Christian youth assembled 
for a most enjoyable spiritual fellow- 
ship during those days. 


A well balanced program of study 
and recreation was offered to all camp- 
ers. It included morning devotions, 
elective study courses, required study 
courses, business meetings, varied rec- 
reational activities, quiet hours, in- 
spirational song services, and evening 
devotions. 


The staff of instructors was com- 
posed of the following persons: Dr. 
A. J. Stirewalt, Missionary to Japan; 
Dr. Alfred J. Beil, Lawrerce, Kansas; 
Rev. Emerson Miller, Davenport; Rey. 
Maurice Lesher, Clinton; Rev. Harvey 
C. Coovert, Webster City; Rev. Wil- 
niercn  inihkee, Sree (Gihys anal Dye. 
Thomas D. Rinde, Fremont, Nebraska. 


Daily worship services were in 
charge of Leaguers. All Leagues par- 
ticipated in presenting one service. 
The climax of inspiration came at the 
joint Communion and __ installation 
service at which Dr. Edward A. Piper, 
President of the Iowa Synod, spoke 
and installed the new officers and ap- 
pointed secretaries. These included the 
following persons: Helen Jean Peter- 
sen, Davenport, president; Don Zinger, 
Davenport, vice-president; Harold 
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Convention, Luther League of 


Wisconsin, 


Kruger, Manly, secretary; Marian 
Work, Clinton, treasurer; Thomas F. 
Lundell, missionary secretary; Boots 
Berger, educational secretary: Rey. 


William R. Eller, life service secretary; 
Rae Rodin, intermediate secretary; 
Helen and Mae Farrance, Iowa Index 
editors: Harry M. Rohwer, 
at-large; and advisors—Rey. 
E. Kmet, Rev. Marvin O. 
Richard Johannesen. 


member- 
William 
Lee, and 


Meals were served. in the large din- 
ing room of the hotel. Leaguers did 
not have to render table service or 
K. P. duty. The mid-day meal each 
day was a unique feature. One was a 
backwards meal. Everyone came with 
his clothes on backwards, backed into 
the dining hall, sat on his chair back- 
wards, ate his courses in reverse order, 
and sang songs backwards. Another 
was an obstacle course. It was neces- 
sary for all to go through, under, and 
over many obstacles before he could 
get to his table. The most festive meal 
of the week was the banquet over 
which Dr. Beil presided as toastmaster 
and when Dr. Piper was the speaker. 
Mr. Kenneth G’eller was cam» 
director. 


song 


LUTHER LEAGUE OF ST. MARK’S 
SAN FRANCISCO SERVES 
YOUNG ADULTS 


Beating the announced Young Adult 
emphasis of the Luther League of 
America, tke League of St. Mark’s 
Church, San Francisco, under the guid- 
ance of Sister Adele Dasenbrock, months 
ago turned its attention to work with 
Young Adults. This followed a success- 
ful program designed especially to serve 
military personnel. On page 9 a recent 
photo of this group may be seen. 


Waukesha, Wis., Augu-t 28-30, 1946 


Nineteen 


CHURCHES IN TWO STATES 
HOST TO NEW JERSEY 
CONVENTION 


Over two hundred delegates, repre- 
senting thirty-four of the forty-seven 
Luther Leagues in New Jersey, at- 
tended the Fifty-first State Luther 
League Convention over Labor Day 
week end. Host churches for the ses- 
sions were Zion Lutheran Church, 
Saddle River, N. J., Lutheran Church 
of the Redeemer, Ramsey, N. J., 


and Christ Lutheran Church, Airmont, 
IN, 

After registration in Saddle River, 
the Twilight Devotions were conducted 
by President Charles H. Stockfish, fol- 
lowed by a fellowship supper on the 
church lawn. The Rev. George W. 
DeLawter of the Saddle River Church, 
Convention Chaplain, was Liturgist at 
the first major service. Dr. Harold S. 
Miller, pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Incarnation, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
following the convention theme, “Build 
Ye for Christ” addressed the conven- 
tion on topic, “Christ the Architect”. 


Then the delegates went to the mu- 
nicipal Building for a recreation pro- 
gram. Skits were presented by each 
District and the rest of the evening was 
spent in dancing. 

The Convention scene shifted to 
Ramsey for the Sunday morning 
Service where the Rev. W. Kent Gil- 
bert, III, Pastor, was liturgist and 
Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, delivered the sermon on the 
theme, “We the Builders”. Dr. Knubel 
said the tools of builders are joy, peace 
and patience. “It is not we who are 
builders alone, but only when God uses 
our hands we can be builders. Our 
efforts to reconstruct the world with- 
out the help of God are doomed to 
failure.” 

The convention was fortified with a 


luncheon in the church social room 
for the “snake walk” to the site at 
which the convention picture was 


taken. Sunday afternoon, an Interme- 
diate Session was conducted by Miss 
Edith Bullwinkel of Teaneck. Awards 
for the best 12-point program were 
presented to the Senior. Luther League 
of St. Paul’s Church, Teaneck, and the 
Young People’s Luther Leagues of St. 
John’s Church of Jersey City. The na- 
tional award for the best 16-point pro- 
gram went to the Luther League of 
Zion Lutheran Church of Jersey City. 
The delegates also heard a dramatic 
presentation of the highlights of the 
National Convention in Pittsburgh. 

A motorcade took the delegates to 
the third of the host churches, Airmont. 
A picnic supper was followed by vesper 
service at which the Rev. George 
DeLawter was the principal speaker. 
Miss Emma Schaefer, Educational Sec- 
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Fifty-first Convention, Luther League of N. J.. 


retary, conducted the program. Free 
time following this service found most 
leaguers attending parties at various 
homes. 

Remainder of the sessions were held 
in the Ramsey Church. The executive 
committee was directed to study the 
new Apportionment Plan adopted by 
the Luther League of America and to 
formulate ways and means to make it 
effective in New Jersey. Each League 
was asked to cooperate with the United 
Synod of New York in the Evangelism 
Program which it is sponsoring in the 
congregations this fall to gain new and 
reclaim old members. New _ Jersey 
voted to back the new Missionary Pro- 
ject of the Luther League of America 
for a Youth Worker in China. 


Support of the Christmas seal cam- 
paign of the Lutheran Memorial Hos- 
pital, Newark, was pledged. Mrs. Paul 
H. Cover, Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Luther League of 
America presented the program of the 
Luther League of America. When it 
was reported that the 1946 Sustaining 
Membership quota for New Jersey had 
not been reached an “SM Bank’ ’was 
passed around and the quota was 
promptly passed. 

Officers elected for the year 1946-47 
are: President, Charles Stockfish, Tea- 
neck; Vice-President, Carl Berkobin, 
Nutley; Recording Secretary, Edith 
Bullwinkel, Teaneck; Corresponding 
Secretary, Emma Schaefer, Jersey City; 
Treasurer, Arthur Parseghian, Jersey 
City. President Stockfish appointed the 
following officers: Educational Secre- 
tary, Gustav Launhardt, Irvington; 
Missionary Secretary, Ruth C. Vogel, 
Nutley; Life Service Secretary, Edward 
Kruse, Teaneck; Intermediate Secre- 
tary, Helen Zaeh, Jersey City; Exten- 
sion Secretary, Laura Vroom, North 
Plainfield; Twelve-Point Secretary, 
Evelyn Hendel, North Plainfield; 
“Mosquito” Editor, Matilda Heisch, 
Rahway. Preceding the closing service 
the usual banquet was held. Rev. 
Harold Haas, Pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Linden, acting as 
Toastmaster. 
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Ramsey, N. J., August 30-September 2, 


At the Farewell Service, Dr. Henry 
J. Pflum, of Christ Church, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, spoke on “Build Ye For 
Christ—Throughout God’s World’. He 
challenged the young people to defeat 
defeatism and accept the golden op- 
portunity of tomorrow. “We don’t de- 
velop any forward movements by tell- 
ing the world how bad it is. We have 
a privilege and not a problem today.” 
Following Dr. Pflum’s message, Dr. 
Paul C. White, Executive Secretary 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York, installed the new officers in an 
impressive candle-light service. In the 
glow of the candles, the Convention 
was closed with the ever-inspiring 
Friendship Circle conducted by Past 
President Laura Vroom. 


GRACE CHURCH, ALHAMBRA 
HOST TO INTERMEDIATE 
RALLY 


The Southern California District 
Luther League is minded to put great- 
er emphasis upon its work with the 
Intermediate age-group. Accordingly, 
it arranged an Intermediate Rally on 
Sunday, September 22nd, with Grace 
Church, Alhambra, as hosts. The 
meeting was a well attended one and 
very enthusiastic for the pushing for- 
ward of work with this age-group in 
Luther League. 

Parts on the afternoon program 
were very appropriately taken by boys 
and girls representing congregations 
now having Intermediate groups of the 
Luther League. Mr. Howard L. Logan, 
new president of The Luther League 
of America, presided over the Roll 
Call and brought a message of encour- 
agement to the Leaguers from their 
church-wide oranization. An interest- 
ing talk, “Taking Tigers By the Tail”, 
was given by Rev. Fred Wentz, pastor 
Grace Church, Culver City. The offer- 
ing of the day was given to the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Fund of the Luther 
League of America. 


Following the more serious part of 
the program, games and refreshments 


were enjoyed in the Social Hall of the 
host church. 


UTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


s 


for young adult 


TWO FAMILIES UNDER ONE ROOF 


By 


RUGGED: 


INSLEE 


Glendale, California 


; This is the first in a series of special topics designed for Young Adults which The Lutl 
provide during 1947. Please note the article. “Building the American Home” 
collateral material for this topic. Another article, “For Young Adults Only” 


® A Suggested Program 

Hymn: “Who Trusts in God, a Strong Abode” (334 CSB) 
If no piano is available, have it read as a poem. 

Devotions: Deuteronomy 6:4-9 (Stress verse 7. Indicate its 
importance in the building of a Christian family.) 

Il Timothy 1:3-11 (Emphasize the duties of a Christian 
in dealing with those about him and indicate the bless- 
ings of a Christian home, such as Timothy enjoyed.) 

Prayer: For all families living under crowded conditions. 


For strength of character to endure with patience 
what they must. 


For forbearance on the part of all, especially 
Christian families. 

For all honest efforts to improve present condi- 
tiors. 


For the Church’s Program for Young Adults. 
For church loyalty on the part of Young Adults 
especially. 


The Lord’s Prayer 


The Offering: Since this is “Foreign Missions Month’, a 
part of the offering could fittingly be given to that 
Cause. Perhaps to a specific mission field or missionary 
in which your church has a special interest. 

Consecratory Prayer: Free prayer or No. 53 in the Com- 
mon Service Book. 

Short Business Session: Outlining purposes for organization 
and electing the necessary officers for efficient func- 
tioning. 

Solo: “Bless This House’”—Brahe-Taylor 

“Peace Be to This House’”—James 

Presentation of Topic: (See article, “Building the American 
Home”, and other sources of material suggested 
below.) 

Discussion: The practical Christian way of dealing with 
the personal elements involved when two families must 
share each other’s roof, meals, leisure time, personal 
and real property. It has been said, “It is easier for 
men to die together than to live together.” 

Hymn: “O Blessed House, That Cheerfully Receiveth” 
(416 CSB) Read as a poem if it can not be sung by 
the group. 

Social Hour (if desired.) 


® Homes are the Foundation of a Community 

A working man spends 1/3 to 2/3’s of his time there. 

A housewife spends 2/3’s to 19/20’s of her time there. 

A pre-school child spends 2/3’s to 19/20's of his time there. 
A school child spends 1/2 to 3/4’s of his time there. 


—‘Introduction to Housing’’ by Edith E. Wood. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 
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rer League of America will 
, elsewhere in this magazine, which is 
, will serve to interpret this new program. 


@ The Size of Immediate Housing Needs 
Families living doubled up with other families in 


October. 1945—sat least ee seen sae Son cee 1,200,000 
Married veterans who will need homes by 
Deceiaalnar, UGH 5 sandconcvesosnncodesnensne 2,900,000 
Non-veterans who will be needing homes by 
Decemibery e194 Gee eee wed eine ieee hoe nee 560,000 
4,660,000 


—*‘Veterans 


Emergency Housing Program” 
by W. W. 


Wyatt, February 7, 1946 
® Thought Starters 


What is the explanation 
shortage? 


for the present acute housing 
What progress is being made to solve the problem? 
What is the ideal American solution of the problem? 

To what extent is this ideal attainable? 


Why is it that some people can get along, two families 
under one roof, and others do nothing but quarrel? 

Do you know of any such situation that is proving work- 
able? Why? 

What is required of those who live thus, if they are to 
get along? 

What does it mean to be Christsian at home? 

What part the 
living? 


does Church have in encouraging such 


® A Formula for Successful Family Living 

1. Use the Golden Rule as a measuring stick for personal 
wants and material needs before they assume dis- 
proportionate importance. 


2. Replace on the dining room wall grandmother’s 
sampler—Christ is the Head of this house—as a 
warning to all who would wrongfully assume au- 
thority there. 


ios) 


Resolutely practice politeness to pave the path to com- 
panionable living, remembering the old adage, 
“Politeness is to do and say the kindest thing in the 
kindest way.” 

4. Set-up and make faithful use of the Family Altar daily, 
where the family together will seek to know God’s 
will and to receive strength for the day’s life and 
work. 

@ What a Christian Home Is 


It is a place where: 


1. Christ is so truly honored that He loves to linger 
there. Strife does not find a welcome; quarreling just does 
not fit in. There is time for thought and practice of the 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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January 5, 1947 
II Sunday after Christmas 


for yong peopl 


TRYING TO UNDERSTAND JAPAN: (1) The Religion of the Japanese 


Ibe INDE, Jak, afc 


® Program 


Opening Hymn: 
(279 PSH) 

Scripture Reading: Acts 14:8-18 

Prayer (Suggested petitions): Pray for the 
divine presence and leadership; for open and 
understanding hearts that we may appre- 
ciate how God has blessed us with the truth; 
that we may live by it, and be used of God 
in making it known to others. 


Hymn: ‘Christ For the World” (164 PSH) 
Presentation of Topic followed by 
The Offering 

Hymn: ‘‘The Whole Wide World” (168 PSH) 


Closing Prayer (Before the opening of the 
meeting the leader may ask different members 
each to lead in praying for one or more of 
these things.) Suggested petitions: That 
all false teachings may cease; that the gospel 
truth may speedily be made known to all 
people; that Gen. MacArthur and our oc- 
cupational forces under him in Japan, may 
deal with the Japanese according to our 
Lord’s will and bear a strong testimony to 
Christ and His gospel; that the people there 
may see the errors of their false teachings 
and turn to Christ; that at this time of 
distress and privation the people may seek 
the Lord and in Him find comfort and help 
in all their needs; that courage, power, and 
correct leadership may be given to all be- 
lievers in that land, so that at this time of 
great opportunity our Lord’s kingdom may 
grow mightily, and that the Japanese may 
soon become a believing people with zeal for 
making the truth known to others. 


The Lord’s Prayer 


“Lord, Speak to Me’ 


Discussion 


@ The Topic 
The Antiquity and Vagueness of Shinto 


The Shinto religion is the only na- 
tive religion in Japan. The date of its 
origin is unknown. Jimmu Tenno who 
is said to have been the grandson of 
the sun-goddess is reputed to have 
ascended the throne and founded the 
empire 2600 B. C. This is the earliest 
date claimed by Shintoists. Many pre- 
vious events are mentioned but with- 
out dates. 


In 350 A. D. teachers went from 
China to Japan to give the Japanese 
the teachings of Confucius. Then, for 
the first time, the Japanese learned 
that there was such a thing as writing 
and reading. They began to learn it. 
Since they had no writing previous to 
350 A.D., we may regard all claim 
to historical matters prior to this date 


as of doubtful value. The earliest 
Shinto writings are the Kojiki, 712 
AD. and the Nihongi, 720 AD. 


Shinto teachings are derived from these 
two source books. 


Twenty-two 


Acts) 1465 07 


There are three major religions in 
Japan: Shinto, Confucianism which 
reached Japan 350 A.D., and which 
has influenced Shinto and has been in- 
fluenced by Shinto, and Buddhism 
which reached Japan 552 A. D. and 
which also has affected Shinto and has 
been affected by-~it. 


Shinto has its origin in mythology 
and the difference between people and 
gods in the remote past is very vague. 
In fact people are frequently called 
gods as in the case of the living em- 
peror and his predecessors. When an 
outstanding person dies his spirit may 
be deified. 


The Nature of Shinto 


The name Shinto means the Way of 
the Gods. But its deities are not lim- 
ited to the living ruler, departed rulers, 
and beings reputed to have existed in 
the dim and distant past. It is a crude 
animism, according to Dr. Genchi 
Kato, an outstanding Japanese author- 
ity on Shinto. The worship of nature 
—fire sun, moon is fundamental, The 
wind, thunder, and lightning are also 
deified. Mountains, rivers, springs, 
trees, etc. also have spirits and may be 
deifed as well as the spirit of any 


departed person. Families have their 
ancestral gods which they worship. 


There are more than eight million gods 
and goddesses in Japan. Shinto is both 
polytheistic and pantheistic. 

Festivals to worship the spirits of 
all who died in war have been held, 
after their spirits have been enshrined 
in the Yasakuni Shrine in Tokyo. The 
army has held festivals for the purpose 
of worshipping the spirits of the horses 
killed in war. A few years ago the poul- 
try dealers in Tokyo held a festival 
at which the spirits of the fowls they 
had slaughtered during the past were 
worshipped. Mr. Mikimoto, the world’s 
pearl merchant, not many years ago 
arranged a festival for the worship of 
the spirits of the oyster which pro- 
duced his pearls. Shinto has no images. 

Shinto, which has so many gods, 
stands in marked contrast with Con- 
fucianism which has no god and whose 
teachings are concerned with a system 


STIREWALT, D.D., Missionary to Japan 


of ethics. Shinto has no teaching about 
morality, except that of devotion to 
ruler, country, and the dead. 


A Religion for the Japanese Only 


Not only is the living emperor re- 
garded as god, but all the people are 
regarded as children of the gods. How- 
ever, when a person is separated from 
the emperor by more than seventeen 
steps in family relationship he ceases 
to be a member of the imperial house. 

Shinto is distinctively for Japanese 
and originally was not intended to be 
a world religion. But in recent years 
there arose an idea that other people 
could be brought under the dominion 
of the Japanese ruler and share their 
blessings. Being god, the emperor has 
the right to rule over all the earth. 
This idea was made concrete about a 
dozen years ago when the statue called 
Hakko-Itchu was erected at Miyazaki 
in the island of Kyushu where Em- 
peror Jimmu is said to have started 
out to conquer the other clans, after 
which he made himself emperor. 
Hakko means eight corners. Itchu 
means one roof. These two words com- 
bined express the idea of all the world 
being brought under one roof with the 
emperor of Japan as the head of the 
family. 


State and Religion Joined Together 


The most popular object of worship 
in recent years being the living em- 
peror, higher than whom no other be- 
ing could exist, he was not only given 
the highest worship, but service ren- 
dered him was considered one’s highest 
privilege. 

All wars originated and were carried 
on in his name, though it is generally 
known that some were begun without 
his knowledge. Thus to die in battle 
was regarded as dying for the em- 
peror, and was therefore a distinct 
honor and a special word was used in 
case of such a death. 


Although held as the most popular 
deity, there have been long periods 
when the emperor was entirely ignored 
and others ruled the country. In very 
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January 12, 1947 
I Sunday after Epiphany 


TRYING TO UNDERSTAND JAPAN 


(2) WHAT CHRISTIAN MISSIONS DID FOR JAPAN 


i Peter We'3-3i 


By MISS HELEN M. SHIRK, Former Missionary to Japan, New York, N. Y. 


@ Preparation 


It would be well to introduce this study with 
a stereopticon lecture or with a motion picture 
about Christian work in Japan. Either will be 
loaned by the Board of Foreign Missions, 
U. L. C. A., 231 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y., on payment of express charges 
both ways. Orders should be placed well in 
advance, at least a month, of the time it is 
desired to use them. The following are avail- 
able: 
Stereopticon Lectures: 
1, “The Lutheran Church. in Japan’ 
2. ‘“‘Every-day Life in Japan” 
3. “Beautiful and Interesting Japan” 
4. “Japan for Christ” 
Motion Picture: 
“Our Church Visited” (3 reels, 16mm., 
silent, showing time 15 min. per reel.) 


® To Read 


“Christ and Japan’? by 
Friendship Press. 1934. 


“Japanese Women Speak” by Michi Kawai and 


Toyohiko Kagawa. 


Ochimi Kubushiro. Central Committee on 
the United Study of Foreign Missions. 
Boston. 


“Salting the Earth’ by H. and F. Topping. 
American Baptist Pub. Society. 

“Glimpses”? Pub. by the Women’s Work Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran Mission in Japan. 
(A Short History of Lutheran Work.) 

“Spotlight on Japan’’ Education Division, 
W. M. S., U. L. C. A., Muhlenberg Build- 


ing, 1228 Spruce St., Phila. 7, Pa. (Sug- 
gestions for program making) 

“World Tides in the Far East’? Basil Mat- 
thews. Friendship Press. 

“Kagawa’’—William Axling. Harper & Bros., 
New York. 

® Program 


Quiet Music 

Hymn: ‘“‘O Master Let Me Walk’ (288 PSH) 
Responsive Reading: Psalm 15. 
Gloria Patri 

Hymn: “May We Thy Precepts” 
Scripture: I Peter 1:13-21 


Prayer: God of Love, fill us 
God of Truth, lead us 
righteousness. 
God of Wisdom, 

we might teach 


(262, PSE) 


love. 
the path of 


us with thy 
into 


teach us thy way so that 
others. 


God of all nations, make us to love all 
peoples as Thy children. 

Grant us love to live, serve, and teach in 
Thy name. 

Grant us courage to commit our lives to 
Thy service. 


O Lord. 
O God. 
and hearken 


Hear our Prayer, 

Have mercy upon us, 

Bless us, O Father, 
prayers. 

We pray in Jesus’ Name. 

Sentence Prayers: 

That the youth of our land may share their 
gifts with the struggling youth in the war- 
torn nations. 

That the Christians in Japan may, with 
courage and faith, go forth and let their 
lights shine into the dark places. 

That we may give freely of our gifts for the 
speeding of the Word to lands where the 
Gospel has not been preached. 

That our hearts may be moved with com- 
passion for the needy around the world. 


Dord’s Prayer 


Hymn: “Through the Night of Doubt and 
Sorrow.” (137 PSH) 


Showing Stereopticon Slides or Motion Picture 
Topic and Discussion: (See Thought Starters) 


unto our 


Amen 


JANUARY, 1947 


The Offering 
Carol: ‘‘There’s A Song In The Air” (55 PSH) 
Benediction 


® Thought Starters 

1. How old is the 
Japan? 

2. Did Christianity experience 
continued progress in Japan? 

3. When did the first Lutheran mission- 
aries go to Japan? Who were they and who 
sent them? 

4. What are some of the contributions 
which Christianity made to Japan? 


5. When was the first Protestant Church 
organized in. Japan? 


Christian enterprise in 


centuries of 


6. By whom was the first mission work 
undertaken ? 
7. What is perhaps the most potent mis- 


sionary influence in Japan? 
8. What has Christianity 
womanhood of Japan? 
9. How did Christianity 
work in Japan? 
_10. What part have Christian Schools played 
in spreading Christianity in Japan? 


done for the 


influence social 


@ Pertinent Facts 

First Missionaries went to Japan from Spain 
in 1549. 

The great purge took place in 1593. 

Japan welccmed missionaries again in 
Lutherans went in 1892. 

First Protestant Church to be organized was 
in 1872. 

Thirteen theological Seminaries provided 
ministers for the church before 1940. Luther- 
ans had one. Administration Building was gift 
of the Luther League of America. 

Thirty other training schools for Christian 
workers provided teachers for kindergartens, 
Bible Women, and Social workers. 

The nvmber of Japanese Christians in 1940 
was approximately 300.000 with 1692 organized 
Protestant Churches. Fifty were Lutheran. 

The largest Protestant Church had a mem- 
bership of 1000 and it was a Presbyterian. 


1859. 


@ The Topic 
Are Japanese Religious? 


Japan, like most of the neighboring 
countries in the Far East, has always 
been influenced by the religious cults 
that had their origin in India or China. 
In the sixth century, the-then-ruling 
shogun, sent men to China who be- 
came devout students of Buddhism. 
They returned home, opened schools 
in the temples, and went about teach- 
ing the peasants the tenets of this new 
religion. The simple-minded farm-folk 
were most susceptible to this new faith 
and the followers increased rapidly. 
The literature, art, and poetry of the 
early centuries are saturated with the 
mysticism and philosophical thoughts 
of the scholars and devout believers. 


Other students delved deeply into 
the teachings of the great philosopher 
Confucius and took back to Japan the 
ethical principles for the social life of 
the nation. These teachings blended 
into the life of the people and became 


the principles which moulded the char- 
acters of the Japanese peoples. Filial 
piety, family unity, simplicity of living, 
abhorrence for material possessions, 
and complete surrender of the individ- 
ual for the whole are some of the 
virtues which are characteristic of the 
Japanese. It is essential that we under- 
stand the source of the traits which, 
to most westerners, are difficult to un- 
derstand in this age of great material- 
ism, love for the things of the world, 
and the ascendency of the individual. 


The third religion and the one that 
has in recent years caused much con- 
troversy as to its effect upon the ultra- 
patriotism of the Japanese is Shinto- 
ism. It has been a state religion since 
the founding of the nation and has 
always been used as a means of secur- 
ing complete obedience to the demands 
of the Emperor. He may or may not 
have issued the ordinance, but if it 
was given as coming from him, all 
citizens surrendered all things to ful- 
fill the demand. This is one religion 
which, only recently, has been given 
a severe blow. The temples have been 
divested of their power over the peo- 
ple when the Emperor announced he 
was not of divine origin. What a blow 
to the defeated nation! The people will 
surely be seeking after a new way of 
life and it may be, we pray, the Way 
of Truth as found in Christ. This 
brings us to the fourth religion, Chris- 
tianity and its contribution to Japan. 


A New Day Dawns 


Japan was in the midst of turmoil 
and civil conflicts were prevalent 
throughout the country. The feudal 
system had replaced the power of the 
Emperor, and the country was divided 
with shoguns in power in different 
areas. The peasant class was filled with 
dismay as the samurai, or warrior class 
gained ascendancy. It was into this 
unrest and discontented nation that 
Francis Xavier, a Jesuit missionary, 
went with the first message of Chris- 
tianity in 1549. He landed on the south- 
ern island, Kyushu, and was most suc- 
cessful in teaching the new faith. 
Many of the leading Daimyo and their 
retainers accepted Catholicism, and 
they gave him and his coworkers per- 
mission to travel to other parts of the 
country. Wherever they went, they 
gathered great numbers into the 
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January 19, 1947 
II Sunday after Epiphany 


TRYING TO UNDERSTAND JAPAN: 


(3) HOW THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN JAPAN STOOD THE WAR 


By REV. FRED J. FIEDLER, D.D., New York, N. 


@ Preparation 


Secure the film, “They Bear Witness’, and 
introduce the topic following the showing of 
the film. It can be secured from The Board of 
Foreign Missions, U. L. C. A. 231 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. A small charge will 
be made for its use. Orders for it should be 
placed a month in advance of the time it is 
planned to use it. 

Read the book, “The Return to Japan’’, for 
sale at 25 cents per copy and available through 
the above named office. 

Enlist the service of Army personnel who 
have been in Japan to give their impressions. 
If a Japanese person is available, invite him 
or her to give his or her ideas of Japan’s 
future. 


® Program 


Call to Worship: O come, let us worship Him 
Who is the ceaseless Source of our strength; 
Who always standeth in the shadow, keep- 
ing watch over His own; Who will never 
leave us nor forsake us; Who never slumbers 
nor sleeps; Who is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think— 
Our fathers God and ours, and the God 
of all who love Jesus Christ the Lord. 

Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father’ (223 

Psalm 93 (Page 41) Read responsively 

Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 


phe Lesson: Romans 1:7-17; Matthew 16:18, 


PSE) 


Prayer: Thanksgiving for those who remained 
faithful despite persecution and loss; for 
their great strengthening now as the new 
day dawns in Japan; for the going of many 
dedicated young men and women from these 
shores to join with the Christian Japanese in 
the rebuilding of the Christian Church in 
Japan; for many new and sincere converts 
to Christ in Japan. 


Elymni: “Rise Up, ©) Men sf God!” 
(289 PSH) 


The Topic and Discussion: (Preceded by the 
film showing) i 


The Offering 

Prayer of Dedication 

The Lords’ Prayer 

Hymn: “May We Thy Precepts” (281 PSH) 

Missionary Benediction: ‘‘God be merciful 
unto us and bless us; and cause His face 
to shine upon us; that Thy way may be 


known upon earth, Thy saving health among 
all nations.” 


® The Topic 
General Destruction of the Cities 


The spectacular destruction by the 
atomic bomb so captured the imagin- 
ation of the American people  thait 
many of us have not realized the fear- 
ful ruin visited upon the cities of Japan 
by airplane bombing. Air raids burned 
or destroyed 2,500,000 buildings in 
Japan. This includes 2,000,000 resi- 
dences. Bombs completely wiped out 
330,000 military, governmental, indus- 
trial, and commercial buildings. Be- 
sides this, thousands of other buildings 
were badly damaged. The accounts 
tell us that 116 cities were destroyed. 
Tokio was most badly hit of all, On 
one night in March 1945, it is said 
100,000 people lost their lives by the 
incendiary bombing. : 
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Matthew 16:18, 19 


The Destruction of Churches 


154 churches were 
destroyed leaving just 9 intact. For 
the whole of Japan out of 2,000 
churches, 457 were destroyed. Chris- 
tian books were no inconsiderable part 
of the loss. Bibles, hymn books, Sun- 
day School literature, and ministers’ 
libraries were all on the list of prop- 
erty casualties. For the work of the 
Church this was a serious loss and 
one of the first items mentioned in 
the post-war needs was Christian 
books. 


In Tokio alone 


Christian People of Japan 

Very harsh restrictions were exer- 
cised against the Christian churches of 
Japan during the war. To some people 
it seems surprising that Christianity 
survived with any strength at all. Not 
only government agents but the peo- 
ple generally looked upon Japanese 
Christians with suspicion. They were 
regarded as spies and friends of the 
enemy. The war leaders made the peo- 
ple believe that Japan was destined to 


rule the world. But the Christian 
Church preached Christ as King of 
kings and Lord of lords and main- 


tained that not physical power should 
be the governing force in the world, 
but the peaceful influence of Jesus 
working quietly in the hearts of men. 
To some extent Buddhist and Shinto 
priests were guilty of putting posters 
on church doors and on Christian 
schools with the words: “Now is the 
time to get rid of the Christians.” 


Churches Persecuted 


Church services were reduced to one 
service on Sunday morning. In some 
places assembly in churches was for- 
bidden and congregations had meet- 
ings in the homes of their members. 
Sundays could not be observed for all 
holidays were abolished. All of the 
young men were drafted into the army 
and other able-bodied men were put 
to work in the fields and factories. No 
exceptions were made for ministers. 

Christian people, especially ministers 
and church workers, were accused of 
having wrong thoughts. That meant 
thoughts which were contrary to the 
ideas of Japarese leaders who were 
determined that Japan must conquer 
and rule the world. Several Christian 
leaders were imprisoned for having 
these wrong thoughts and it is known 
that 4 such persons died in prison. 


ne. 


Evangelistic work by the church was 
at a standstill because that would be 
mostly night meetings and nothing 
could be done at night on account of 
the blackout. 


Faith Was Maintained 


In spite sot salle this smostaoturne 
churches continued to function, even 
though imperfectly, and under great 
difficulties. Many pastors carried on 
their church work outside of their reg- 
ular factory or office working hours. 
Ministers and the Christian people 
generally were faithful to their Chris- 
tian belief. Although they had to bow 
in submission to the authorities, they 
still held on to their faith and there 
was always, somewhere, for every per- 
son, a limit beyond which he would not 


o 
go. 


Christian Schools 


The Christian schools were under 
heavy pressure from the government 
and from the people in their own com- 
munities. Efforts were made to remove 
all Christian teaching. Authorities 
tried to eliminate all references to 
Christianity by reorganizing the Chris- 
tian schools, changing their charters, 


preventing Christian chapel services 
and Bible study. Some Christian 
schools had to accept such changes 


although they still continued to have 
some Christian activity. 

In spite of all efforts against them, 
the great majority of Christian schools 
maintained Christian religious services 
throughout the war. “I would not per- 
mit myself to be coerced, said Miss 
Michi Kawai in referring to her school. 
President Hatanaka told the authori- 
ties that if he were compelled to 
change the charter he would close the 
school. After that, the authorities left 
him alone. Another educator refused 
to remove from the charter of his 
school the words “according to Chris- 
tian principles.” He said: ‘This is my 
faith and I am unable to teach any- 
thing but Christian principles. You 
can take my life if you wish but I 
cannot give up my faith.” And he did 
not. It is indeed very heartening to get 
these stories from Japan since the war, 
indicating that for the most part Chris- 
tian education established there by mis- 
sionaries was continued by the Japan- 
ese churches and was not given up 
even under pressure of government 


orders. (Continued on Page 28) 
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The Transfiguration 


CHINA LOOKS TO CHRIST 


By REV. CHARLES H. 


A Worship Program 


Prelude: “Finlandia” (“Be Still, My Soul; the Lord Is on 
Thy side”) or Saxby <“O Master, let me walk with 


Thee’—PSH 288) 
The Companions of Christ 


Hymn: “Saviour, Sprinkle Many Nations’—(PSH 161; 
CBS 223.) 


Responsive Reading 
We praise Thee, O God; 
the Lord. 


All the earth doth worship Thee, the Father ever- 
lasting. 


The glorious company of the apostles praise Thee. 
The goodly fellowship of the prophets praise Thee. 
The noble army of martyrs praise Thee. 


The holy Church throughout all the world doth ac- 
knowledge Thee. 


Be still, and know that I am God: 
I will be exalted among the nations, 
exalted in the earth. 


The Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 
Scripture Reading: 


we acknowledge Thee to be 


I will be 


—From Te Deum Laudamus 


But when He saw the multitudes, He was moved with 
compassion for them. 
Because they were distressed and scattered, as 
sheep rot having a shepherd.—Matthew 9:36 
And when He drew nigh, He saw the city and wept 
over it saying, 
If thou hadst known in this day, even thou, the 
things which belore to thy peace!—Luke 19:41, 42 
And He was parted from them about a stone's cast: 
And He kneeled down and prayed, saying, 
Father, if Thou be willing, remove this cup from me; 
Nevertheless not My will, but Thine, be done. 
And being in an agony, He prayed more earnestly; 
And His sweat became as it were great drops of 


blood falling down upon the ground.—Luke 
22:41, 42, 44 
tym“ Holy Jesus, By Thy Passion” sung or read as a 


| prayer. (PSH 60) 


The Commission of Jesus Christ 

Hear Him Calling, Pleading, 

| The harvest indeed is plenteous, but the laborers are 
few. 

| Pray Ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, that He 
send forth laborers into His harvest. 

If any man would come after Me, let him deny himself, 
take up his cross, and follow me. 

All authority has been given unto Me in heaven and on 
eettat i 
| Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations, 
baptising them into the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Spirit: Teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you: and lo, I am with you al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world. 

But ye shall receive power, when the Holy Spirit is 
come upon you; and ye shall be my witnesses both in Jeru- 
salem, and in all Judea and Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most part of the earth. 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways’—(PSH 169) 
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REINBRECHT, Missionary 


to China 


Presentation from Clip Sheet. 
Hymn: “The Whole Wide World for Jesus’—(PSH 168) 
or “Christ for the World We Sing’—(PSH 164) 

The Consecration to Jesus Christ 

Heed the Words and Example of Others— 
“Speak; for Thy servant heareth.” 


“And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, ‘Whom 
shall I send? and who will go for Us?. Then I said, “Here 
am I; send me.’—TIsaiah 


—Samuel 


For necessity is laid upon me; 
if I preach not the gospel.”’—Paul 
Hear Our Prayer, O Lord: 

We come before Thee conscious of Thy great love for 
us manifested in so many ways of material and spiritual 
blessings, confessing that we have so often taken these for 
granted and failed to express our gratitude through deeds 
of loving service in Thy Name to others, and asking Thee 
to help us to be truly penitent for hurting Thee and harm- 
ing our fellow beings. For the sake of Thy Son Jesus 
Christ. Amen 


yea, woe is unto me, 


We would confess that we have sought our own pleas- 
ures rather than Thy will for the welfare of others: that 
ve have excused ourselves by putting the blame on others: 
that we have criticized others instead of showing the love 
against which there is no law; that we have been impatient 
with others instead of showing to them the patience Thou 
hast shown to us; that we have failed to seek out those in 
need for fear that it would cost us too mucl. in time, effort, 
and means; Forgive us, Lord, and make us ready channels 
for Thy grace and mercy. Amen. 


As Thou hast stirred our hearts with a vision of need, a 
channel of service, and many ways of ministering to meet 
this need, we would consecrate our lives anew to the great 
task that lies before us to make Thee known throughout 
the world. We would take fresh interest in studying the 
needs of the whole world, including our own community 
and China, too. We will seek to get others, too, to support 
the Church’s efforts for Lutheran World Action and World- 
wide Missions. We will help to make our Luther League 
project a success; and we will seek the Lord’s guidance 
through His word in relation to our daily happenings, and 
strive to follow this leading no matter where this may lead 
us, knowing that Thou wilt go with us all the way. By His 
help and in Jesus’ Name we pray. Amen 


The Offering for the China-Skeldon Project of 1947- 1949, 


Hymn: “Saviour! Thy Dying Love” (PSH 276) As prayer 


of Dedication and Consecration. 


The Benediction 
Help for the Planners 


This service may be had free from The Luther League of America 
in sufficient quantities to serve a public meeting. 

The only requirement is that you receive an offering for the new 
missionary project of The Luther League of America and send it 
in promptly via the usual synodical channels. 

The offering of Missionary Day 1947 ($3,500) will be devoted 
to the first part of the project of the tri-ennium—-A Youth Helper 
For China. 

The clip sheet contains a unique presentation of the project under 
the title. The Reinbrecht Family Visits Our League. When you write 
for service to Headquarters, copies ot the clip sheet will be sent you. 

If you prefer to work out your own program, you may do so on 
the basis of the article, Old and New China Looks to Christ, which 
is printed in this issue of The Luther League Review. 

Anyone interested in applying for the opportunity of 
such service in China as this project contemplates, should 
Tke Luther League of America, Suite 405, Muhlenberg Building, 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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recent years his divinity and power 
have been emphasized more than ever 
before, and especially since February 
26, 1936, when a faction in the armed 
forces killed five of the leading states- 
men whom they claimed were wrongly 
influencing the emperor. The leaders 
of the armed forces then took charge 
of him, told him what to say. Then 
when he spoke, god had spoken, and 
no one dared question what he said. 
Thus the armed forces controlled the 
people. The emperor opposed making 
war against the United States and 
Britain, but was helpless in preventing 
it. To the leaders of the armed forces 
he was a convenient tool in carrying 
out their purposes. For this purpose 
they raised. him to a new high level of 
divinity. 


Shinto Myth Has Prevailed Over 
Intelligence 


Ninety-nine and a half per cent of 
the people over fourteen years of age 
have graduated from the primary 
schools and are considered literate. 
Many of these have also graduated 
from higher institutions and stand on 
a par with intellectual people of other 
countries. It is quite certain that many 
—perhaps most—of these have re- 
garded the emperor as only an ordinary 
man, except for his office; but it has 
been dangerous to express such an 
idea. 


The most important question on all 
foreign mission fields is, Who is God? 
—that stone image, this wooden idol, 
the sun which rises every morning, 
in Japan the emperor, or the God re- 
vealed in the Christian’s Bible? 


During the war and a few years pre- 
ceding it, Christians were much em- 
barrassed in teaching the Bible truth. 
To deny the divinity of the emperor, 
or to say that the Christian’s God is 
the highest being, was dangerous. Since 
the Shinto religion and Japan’s nation- 
alism are the same, to deny the divi- 
nity of the emperor was considered 
disloyalty to emperor and country. It 
seemed that many people vied with 
each other in showing their loyalty by 
lauding the emperor to the highest 
possible degree. That some Christians 
may have yielded under this pressure 
should not be a surprise. It should be 
a matter of thanksgiving that most of 
them remained true, even though some 
suffered greatly rather than deny their 
faith. 
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Shinto Has Been Severely Shocked 


With the defeat of Japan it has been 
demonstrated that the emperor is not 
god. With the armed forces of the 
victor on his soil, and his having to 
obey orders from the one who defeated 
him, the emperor felt embarrassed by 
his claim to divinity and has renounced 
it. It would seem that these things 
may eventually prove to be the death- 
blow to the Shinto religion. 


® Bibliography 

“What is Shinto?’, by Genchi Kato, 1935 

“The sNationale Haithe of | japan,eos bya mes 
Holtom, 1938 

“The Spirit of Shinto Mythology,” by J. W. 
T. Mason, 1939 

“Shinto, the Unconquered Enemy,” by Robert 
O. Ballou, 1945 


Article on Shinto in any good encyclopaedia. 


@ Thought Starters 

Is Shinto the only religion of Japan? 

How did Shintoism become so wide-spread 
in Japan? 

What effect did Shintoism have on the 
recent Japanese ambition for world conquest? 


Why did the Japanese Emperor recently dis- 
claim divinity? : 

What effect has this had on the man in the 
street ? 

Does the recent action of the Emperor mean 
that Shintoism is dead? 


What conflict did Shintoism create for the 
Christians, especially during the war? 


What effect does Shinto have on a 
life? 


@ Bible Readings 


Matthew 4:10. ‘Thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve’’. 
This teaching is found at many places in the 
Old Testament and is easily traced to the 
First Commandment. The Old Testament 
teachings are not out of date. They are ur- 
gently needed in our modern life. Jesus ap- 
proved of the Old Testament by quoting from 
it. He repeats the command to worship and to 
serve. Worship of the true God is necessary 
before one can serve Him. Perhaps our in- 
sufficient service is due to insufficient worship. 
Only through it can one derive strength and 
guidance for service. Jesus quoted this com- 
mand to Satan. He did not obey. Do I? 


Psalm 81:12. “So I gave them up to their 
own hearts’ lust and they walked in their own 
counsel”. To be abandoned by God is the 
greatest calamity that can come to any in- 
dividual or nation. Is there any other course 
that God can take when people insist on hav- 
ing their own way? Even the almighty God 
does_not force people to obey him. Idolatry 
in Israel led to national calamity. Shinto 
teachings brought calamity to Japan. Can 
America escape if God is ignored and people 
follow human wisdom? Only fifty-two percent 
cf our people have church membership. How 
many of those who have it follow their own 
hearts desires rather than Ged’s counsel? Do I? 


Acts 12:22, “And the people gave a shout, 
Saying, it is the voice of a god, and not a 
man’’. Strange! However, it depends on one’s 
idea of what God is. The people at Lystra 
called Paul and Barnabas gods. Shintoists 
regarded their emperor so. We never know 
how long God will tolerate sin, but it was 
evident from the beginning of the recent World 
War that our enemies could not ultimately 
win. The Shintoists had a man-god. The Nazi 
repudiated the true God. God could not help 
either. As Father, it is reasonable for God to 
be jealous, The people were quick in calling 
Herod a god. Is there anything I rashly have 
chosen in place of God? 

Acts 17:30. ‘And the times of this ignor- 
ance God winked at: but now commandeth 
all men everywhere to repent’. God does not 
Pass judgment on sin without giving the sin- 
ner opportunity to repent (Romans 2:4). But 


man’s 


there is a limit to God’s patience. The gospe® 
is now more widely preached than ever before 
In literacy, Japan stands with the most ad 
vanced peoples. She has acquired knowledge; 
from all parts of the earth. But in the light 
of human knowledge and the call to repentance 
through the gospel of Christ, she went still 
further in making her people accept their em4 
peror as god. Was Japan’s downfall a result 
of withstanding God’s call to repentance? Are‘ 
my misfortunes such? 


Luke 24:47. ‘‘And that repentance and re-+ 
mission of sins should be preached in Hiss 
name, among all nations, beginning at Jeru-: 
saiem’’. Undoubtedly there is full responsi-, 
bility on the part of the sinner to repent, butt 
there is also great responsibility on those whoc 
see his sin to warn him. (Ezekiel 33:7-9).. 
Jesus Christ as saviour of the world is able 
to save man in all his relationships. To what 
extent are Christians responsible for the calam- 
ity that has come upon the world in oury 
time? Could a wider and more effectual preach- 
ing of the gospel in Japan have preventedii 
Shinto influence from leading that nation into; 
war? Do I bar any responsibility in this? 

Matthew 6:33. ‘‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and His righteousness and all these 
things shall be added unto you”. This promis 
is literally fulfilled before our eyes. The Presi- 
dent of Brazil asked Mr. Rodger Babson, ‘ Whyy 
is it that the United States is so much more 
advanced than my country, and in fact, alll! 
Latin American countries”? Mr. Babson re-: 
plied, ‘‘Perhaps it is because most of the 
people who settled the United States came 
in search of God, while most of those whoo 
settled the Latin American countries came in 
search of gold”. The President of Brazil 
thought a moment and said, “I think that iss 
correct’. For what have I been seeking? Havee 
I helped others seek aright? 


Matthew 12:17. ‘‘Render unto Caesar theg 
things which are Caesar’s and to God thee 
things that are God’s’. We can not ignores 
either church or state. Neither can take the? 
place of the other. The two should be keptt 
separate. Each has a distinct service to render. . 
Various attempts have been made to join the? 
two, but without success. It was a_ serious 4 
mistake when the leaders in Japan tried to) 
accomplish their political purposes through the; 
Shinto religion. In our country is there aj 
danger of either church or state contiolling; 
the other? In what way may Christians try/ 
to influence political affairs? Can I be ai 
faithful Christian without taking part in polit-- 
ical matters? On whom does the making off 
a better world depend? 


For January 12 
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church. The success was great for the: 
first missionaries, and during the fiity’ 
years of their work thousands of? 
Japanese were converted. Cathedrals, , 
seminaries, and schools were estab-: 
lished and the Catholic church became: 
prosperous, particularly on the island. 
of Kyushu which has always been a 
strong Catholic community. 


The feudal lords became fearful of 
the rising power of the missionaries. 
and of the widespread travelling of the 
tradesmen to other ports. The people 
were becoming rich from the trade, and. 
more and more foreigners came to the 
shores of Japan. The fatal day came 
when a Spanish pilot, showing a map 
of the Spanish possessions, told how 
the territories were secured through 
the help of missionaries. Japan must 
be protected from the foreign invasion, 
so the ruling shogun ordered the coun- 
try closed to all the world and to as- 
sure the safety of his power, he de- 
manded that all who had accepted the 
new faith forsake it, promising perse- 


(Continued on Page 27) 
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cution to all who refused to do so. 
Yhousands apostatized but many more 
thousands refused to forsake their new- 
found faith and the greatest persecu- 
tion Japan has ever known followed. 
This was the end of the new era for 
Christianity in Japan. Closing the 
doors, persecuting the believers, and 
prohibiting the teaching of the “Jesus 
teaching” did not completely annihilate 
all the Christians. When the country 
was again opened more than 300 years 
later, there were many Christians who 
had received their instruction from par- 
ents and grandparents. 


Christianity Re-enters Japan 

_ Japan slept quietly behind the bolted 
doors of isolation for 300 years. Dur- 
ing those long years, poverty overtook 
the nation, the feudal lords had grown 
soft and careless, and throughout the 
nation groups were revolting and 
striving to overthrow the feudal sys- 
tem. When Commodore Perry sailed 
into Tokyo Bay in 1873 and demanded 
that Japan give him a Commerce 
reaty, the people on the southern 
island united their forces and over- 
threw the feudal system and placed 
‘Mutsuhito, known as Emperor Meiji, 
on the throne. 


The era of Enlightenment, also 
nown as the Period of Restoration, 
had dawned and Japan was ready to 
iset her house in order and to find a 
iplace for herself among the nations of 
the world. 

Christian missionaries went into 
the country, this time from the United 
‘States and England, and worked under 
igreat difficulties. People were suspi- 
ious of the “Jesus teaching”, and it 
twas not until the withdrawal of the 
‘Anti-Christian Edict in 1873, that the 
people began to accept the teaching. 
‘However, the missionaries through 
their patience, kindness, and self-deny- 
ing lives won many friends and con- 
iverts. The discipline, loyalty, and sac- 
lrificial service of the Japanese for a 
jcause greater than self-interests en- 
abled them to comprehend Christs’ life 
and His way of life for others. How- 
ever, as the Japanese grew in the 
knowledge of western civilization, they 
identified so much of the western cul- 
ture with Christianity, and in later 
rears they made the mistake of think- 
ing Christianity and western culture 
ere the same. 


Christian Schools 


When the educational system was 
established, Americans were invited to 
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teach in the normal schools and other 
higher institutions and they were suc- 
cessful in bringing groups of young 
men into the church. These men banded 
together and decided to give their lives 
for evangelizing Japan. We might 
mention men like S. Sato who became 
president of the Hokkaido Imperial 
University; Inazo Nitobe, Undersecre- 
tary of the League of Nations; K. 
Uchimura, one of the most influential 
evangelists in Japan; T. Kanemori, an- 
other great evangelist, famous for his 
three-hour-sermon on “The Way of 
Faith.” 


Through Christian Schools boys and 
girls not only received general edu- 
cation, but Bible education which has 
been a powerful force in developing 
the personality of each student, send- 
ing him out into life with a creative 
mind filled with the knowledge of 
God’s Word which opened a way for 
sacrificial service to his or her fellow- 
men. 


For a long time, the Christian 
schools were the only institutions of 
higher education for girls. As they 
came and went from these schools, 
they became conscious of the rights 
and supreme duties of women, and it 
was the Christian schools that eman- 
cipated the womanhood of Japan, re- 
moved her from the sphere of absolute 
obedience to her husband and mother- 
in-law, and gave her a place in the 
social life of the family and community. 

Both boys and girls schools have 
provided teachers and leaders for the 
schools and social work of the nation. 
Other women of vision and ability have 
become outstanding leaders in the edu- 
cational world, all appreciating the 
great value of Christian teaching for 
the growth and development of a well- 
integrated personality. We might men- 
tion a few women, Mrs. T. Hani, edi- 
tor, educator, and social reformer, has 
one of the most progressive schools in 
the country. Her magazine, “The 
Friend of Women”, has had a large 
subscription list even during the recent 
years of anti-christian activity when 
she continued to print Bible verses on 
its cover-page. Miss Tsuda, founder 
of the first English School for girls, 
was not only a pioneer in the field of 
education but a great Christian char- 
acter. 


The 15 schools for boys with an 
enrollment of over 8000 and the 35 
schools for girls with an enrollment of 
over 15,000 have been the means of 
preparing the hearts of the youth of 
Japan for becoming leaders in the 
Church. The number of professing 
Christians has been discouraging at 
times, but these young people were 


imbued with the spirit of Christ and 
were influential in permeating Japan- 
ese life with Christian ideals and atti- 
tudes. 

One of the most 
the schools gave to 
the opportunity for 
leaders to meet with the youth. Even 
though they did not become baptized 
Christians, many professed Christian- 
ity. In many cases they awaited the day 
when they could extricate themselves 
from the pressure in the home and 
accept Christ. The youthful Christians 
took much criticism and at times were 
unable to secure positions because 
they refused to forsake their faith. A 
High School girl, interviewed for a 
position, was asked if she would give 
up her beliefs in Christ in order to 
secure the position. Her answer was 
an emphatic “No.’ Her courage to 
stand true to her convictions won her 
the position. Living for Christ in Japan 
has always required strength and for- 
titude, and the youth who accepted 
Him became constant witnesses for 
Him in the home, among their friends, 
in the shop, and not a few turned to 
definite Christian service. 

A Little Child Shall Lead Them 

The little child controls the home in 
Japan. The missionaries were quick to 
discern the place of the little child in 
the family in Japan, so they opened 
kindergartens where the little ones 
could be taught the Gospel of Christ. 
In 1940 over a hundred kindergartens 
were teaching more than ten thousand 
little children about God. The Luther- 
an Church had thirteen which were 
used as a means of opening the homes 
to Christian teaching. Parents, nurse 
maids, older brothers and sisters, yes 
sometimes grandparents too, came to 
the kindergarten for the various classes 
and group activities. This was one 
more method by which the women of 
Japan were given an opportunity to 
learn what Jesus thought of the value 
of the woman and her place in the 
world of today. It was through the co- 
operative activities of the women in 
the kindergartens and churches that 
the mothers found many avenues of 
service and discovered they had _tal- 
ents that could be of great service to 
others. 


effective services 
the church was 
great. Christian 


Social Service 

Many years before the Christian 
missionaries went into Japan, the 
Buddhists had carried on all types of 
social service for the welfare of the 
peasants, but in the Middle Ages they 
not only closed their schools but also 
ceased all philanthropic work. It was 
the Christian missionaries who, seeing 
the needs of the people in the slums, 
opened settlements which became cen- 
ters where the sick and the needy re- 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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ceived help, babies were given milk, 
and classes for all ages were conducted. 
The first leper hospital to be estab- 
lished was opened by a missionary. 
Many kinds of social work was carried 
on in all parts of the country. The 
government was aroused to the value 
of social work and not only opened 
larger and better equipped institutions 
than the Christians had, but appre- 
ciating the great contribution the 
Christian institutions were making to 
the welfare of the people, contributed 
large sums of money yearly. Expert 
advice was provided when needed, and 
many missionaries were given recog- 
nition for their services. 

The Colony of Mercy in Kumamoto 
is one of the Lutheran Centers where 
many homeless old men and women, 
orphans, sick and decrepit found homes 
and care. Somewhere in the slums of 
Honjo, the greatest area for the poor, 
the widows’ home is in ashes after the 
bombing of last year. This was another 
home provided by the Lutheran 
Chuich. In the suburbs of Tokyo, now 
in ruins too, is a home for aged men 
and women. The missionaries who have 
carried on this type of work in Japan 
have been making a contribution to 
the Church which can never be meas- 
ured in the number of converts, but 
in the powerful influence of the un- 
selfish service of ministering to the 
sick, the lonely, and the wayward. 

Other phases of Christian social 
service were carried out by leaders 
against prostitution, profiteering of the 
industrialists on the lives of the youth 
from the country; development of Peas- 
ant Gospel Schools; promotion of the 
Temperance Union; development of 
all types of cooperative organizations; 
and Toyohiko Kagawa was instru- 
mental in developing the Labor Unions 
and bringing about reforms in the fac- 
tories for the welfare of the girls. We 
might continue to give a long list of 
the great contributions the church has 
made to the welfare of the needy of 
Japan, but this will suffice to show 
how the Christian missionaries tried 
to go about doing good while they 
preached and taught. ; 


Whither the Church? 


During the past years, the Church 
in Japan underwent another period of 
trial and persecution. All during the 
long years of the war, Christian teach- 
ers and leaders refused to yield to the 
demands of the militarists. The number 
of Christians, only about 300,000, was 
too small for them to launch a cam- 
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paign against the work of the mili- 
tarists, but they worked quietly and 
prayed earnestly for the day when they 
might go forth with mercy and kind- 
ness to prove that Christ’s way is the 
only way for japan. That day has 
come. The first citizens to go to Japan 
from the United States where mem- 
bers of the Federal Council of 
Churches representing the Protestant 
Churches of America. The first citizen 
to come to the United States from 
Japan ~was Mrs. Tamaki Uemura, 
daughter of one of the first Christians 
in Japan, herself an ordained minister. 
She came to ask the Churches of 
America to help the churches in Japan 
to bring the gospel to her people. All 
over that country, thousands of young 
people are flocking to the churches, 
to the Christian institutions, to the 
homes of teachers and ministers, all 
searching for the way of Light. De- 
struction is all around them, the state 
religion has been declared a fable. 
Unto whom else shall they turn but 
to those who through all the hard years 
of the war have marched bravely for- 
ward, working, living, and teaching 
that Christ’s love alone will redeem 
their nation? The Church in Japan is 
not asking for funds, but for the 
Churches of the United States to send 
out missionaries. Men and women who 
are eager to establish a new world- 
order are being called to turn their 
faces to the East and unite their talents 
with those in Japan. It is a mighty 
crusade for Christ. 


The United States went twice to 
Japan. The Churches of our country 
are being called upon to share their 
youth with Japan so that she may 
rebuild upon the foundations of Chris- 
tian principles and love. There are 
millions of people over there who are 
walking in utter darkness while we 
delay with the light which will guide 
them into the dawn of a new life. 


® Bible Readings 


John 17. Jesus spent much time in prayer. 
Here we have a perfect example of intercessory 
prayer. He was concerned about His disciples, 
eager that they might attain to the fullness of 
complete acceptance of the task He was to 
give them. Jesus knew the disciples would 
need spiritual reserve and strength as they 
went out to evangelize their fellowmen. God 
calls _us, gives us a task. But He also gives 
us the essential equipment for meeting the 
dangers, the difficulties, and the problems. 
Jesus said, “‘All things that the Father hath 
are mine’? and He asked God to sanctify them. 
The world needs the prayers of all so that 
God’s love, through us, may give new hope 
to those who are overwhelmed with the doubts 
and fears of loneliness. 


I Corinthians 13. Read this chapter slowly 
so that each verse may tell its message to you. 
Paul learned that love was the supreme motive - 
power of life. This Christian virtue is acquired 
only as we grow into the fullness of the life 
of Christ. Let us think quietly what we could 
accomplish if we had the love that Paul de- 
scribes, It means being friendly with all kinds 
of people. It means giving of ourselves and 


our means without special recognition from 
others. It sends us on errands of mercy to our 
enemies. It requires us to forget ourselves and 
to think of others. ‘Love suffereth long and 
is kind.”’ Test the character of your love today 
and try to improve the purpose of each act. 

Matthew 28:16-20. Jesus requested the dise 
ciples to meet him on the mountain in Galilee. 
They were discouraged, disheartened, and be- 
wildered. They climbed that mountain with 
weary feet and sad hearts. Jesus was there to 
greet them, They were fearful of what he would 
say to them. Imagine their joy when they 
received the greatest commissions ever given 
to a group of men. Instead of sending them 
away, Jesus showed them the extent of His 
Kingdom, told them of the great scope of his 
interest, and then sent them into the deserts, 
down into the villages, and into all parts of 
the world with the good news. The need of 
the world today is for us to take our rich 
Christian heritage and go into all the world. 
The world needs the Christian youth with 
their love, abilities, and wisdom. We must save 
the world and can if we obey. 


Galatians 6:10-18. We have had a long per- 
iod of burden-bearing. Humanity’s burdens are 
heavy and as we read of the suffering around 
the world we almost despair of ever getting 
relief. The nations that have are called upon 
to give to those that have not. However, the 
physical burdens are light compared with the 
spiritual burdens caused by sorrow, grief, all 
kinds of suffering and loneliness. Sympathy 
greatly lightens the load. It can be expressed 
through words of comfort and cheer; through 
sharing our blessings. Christians alone can 
lift the burdens of the suffering multitudes 
across the sea. The demand is great but the 
joy is greater when we do it for Jesus’ sake. 


Matthew 7:7-12. Every child is filled with 
curiosity. He asks questions continually and 
happy is he if the parent or teacher gives him 
answers that satisfy. How eager are we to 
use our physical, mental, and _ spiritual re- 
sources. When we read the Bible and come 
across a passage we do not understand, what 
do we do about it? Are we truly searching 
His Word because we want to know more 
about God and His redeeming power? The 
lonely girl, running away from an infamous 
place, heard the singing of a hymn. She step- 
ped into the church and listened to the sermon. 
After the service she waited and asked the 
pastor about the service, told him what she 


was seeking. He helped her to escape. She 
entered a Christian school and _ studied the 
Bible faithfully, searching earnestly to know 


the deep meaning of each truth. She went be- 
lieving and God saved her and she in turn 
brought her family to Christ. Asking, seeking, 
finding—the reward Christ. 


Matthew 5:14-16. A twelve year old girl, 
student in a Christian school, went home one 
day and told her mother about the chapel 
services. “It is quiet and beautiful,’ she said, 
“but when our Principal enters, there seems 
to be a_ beautiful light about her’’. The child 
had a far-away look as she spoke. The ra- 
diant personality of the Principal caught the 
imagination of the child. Her life was being 
poured out in complete devotion to the win- 
ning of the girls for Christ. She was praying 
daily that her life might show forth God’s 
love in her heart. She lived fully for Christ 
and prayed that the girls might see Him work- 
ing through her. A life fully surrendered to 
God becomes a light that leads others to Him. 
Your light is needed in this dark world of 
doubt and sorrow. 


Matthew 19:27-30. Peter must have had a 
discouraging experience when he asked Jesus 
what they would receive for having forsaken 
all to follow him. Christians everywhere today 
are concerned about how ineffectual their liv- 
ing has been. We want to see results. We 
desire praise and thanks for some work ac- 
complished. The service given in the name of 
Jesus never fails to bring its reward, but we 


must not grow impatient. By our woiking 
here and God pouring out His grace, love, 
and power, men shall be brought into the 


Kingdom. Decide who it is you are working 
for, God or yourse'f? 


For January 19 
(Continued from Page 24) 
The Youth of Japan 


There are many indications of ac- 
tive youth participation in the making 
(Continued on Page 29) 
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of the new nation in Japan. Japanese 
Christian leaders reported that many 
students were never reconciled to the 
war program. A church delegation 
which went to Japan in the fall of 
1945 announced a meeting of the stu- 
dent Y. M. C. A. in a suburb of Tokio. 
They expected about 50 young people 
at that meeting. Instead there were 
400 of them. 


General MacArthur held a meeting 
of student representatives from various 
universities to discuss their ideas about 
democracy. Their answers indicated 
among them a strong desire to be 
liberated from government restrictions 
upon democratic student organization 
and a desire to have a voice in the 
direction of a democratic movement for 
Japan. They also wanted Western 
books and invitations to American 
scholars to give lectures in Japan. One 
youth said: “You will live to see it; 
Japan will become the Sweden of the 
Orient.” By this he meant that his 
country without the burden of army 
or navy would become economically 
and culturally the light of the whole 
of Eastern Asia and he was plainly 
ready to throw himself into the task 
of making it so. 


® Questions for Discussion 


If we had sent more missionaries to Japan 
years ago, there would not have been a war 
with Japan. Discuss. 

A nation that is not allowed to know the 
facts about what is going on in the world 
is a nation enslaved by its own government. 
Discuss. 

The greatness of a 
js seen in its power to 
Discuss. 


nation 
survive. 


person or of a 
suffer and 


@ Bible Readings 


Romans 5:1-11. The Christian knows and 
appreciates his relation to Christ the Savior. 
Therefore, whatever comes to him in his life 
he remains strong and sure. The most im- 
portant thing in life is the great gift we have 
in Christ. 

I Corinthians 15:1-10. It is a good thing for 
everyone to be able to tell clearly just what 
he believes. Sometimes this is a way to fortify 
ourselves in the time of doubt or question or 
temptation. 

Romans 8:10-17. It is a wonderful announce- 
ment which the apostle makes here: that we 
are the Children of God. Well, if we belong 
to the family of God we are thankful but we 
re also very responsible. We are responsible 
to live as those who belong to the family of 
God. Think what that means for you. 


Romans 8:31-39. No trouble or power can 
eparate us from the Love of God. Japanese 
Christians proved this as they stood firm in 
their Christian faith against the persecution 
f a non-christian government and non-chris- 
tian neighbors during the war. We want to 
ake sure that we are always closely bound 
o God. Then nothing in this world can work 
1s woe. 

Ephesians 3:1-13. Paul speaks up for those 
who are on the outside and might be neglected. 
e would be one of the first today to volun- 
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to marry his wife. There has always 
been that problem, according to a law 
enacted in England in 1770. I reads: 
“All women, of whatever age, work, 
profession, or degree, whether virgins, 
maids, or widows, that shall impose 
upon, seduce and betray into matri- 
mony any of his majesty’s subjects by 
the scents, paints, cosmetics, washes, 
artificial teeth, false hair, Spanish wael, 
iron stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes, 
bolstered hips, shall incur the penalty 
of the law in force against witchcraft 
and like misdemeanors, and the mar- 
riage upon conviction, shall stand null 
and void.” The question might be 
asked the groom “Are you marrying 
because she is so irresistible that you 
could not say no?” Likewise, the bride 
might be asked, “Did he persuade you 
against your will by his high pressure 
salesmanship and glowing promises?” 
Note the marriage question begins by 
calling you personally by name and 
saying, “wilt thou’—is this your will, 
desire and intention to marry this per- 
son? If you answer, “I will’, then you 
made your choice according to your 
own free will, and later you can blame 
no one for the choice but yourself. 


Why the Christian Marries 

The marriage service asks in effect 
another very vital question, “Why do 
you want to marry?” People get mar- 
ried for many unworthy reasons. The 
following thirteen reasons were listed 
in the marriage license ledger at Abi- 
lene, Texas: to get a living, to avoid 
income tax, to avoid living with the 
old folks, to save the trouble of put- 
ting on their best clothes to go court- 
ing, to get a slice of Uncle Horace’s 
estate, to get the premium that em- 
ployers put on married men in salary 
increases and unemploymenet liability, 
just for a lark, curiosity, intoxication, 
to settle down and quit wasting money, 
to avoid eating in a boarding house, 
fear that it might be the last opportun- 
ity, and love. 


the message of Christ to the 
Japanese, and to all others who are part of 
minority groups or who are down and out. 
For everyone on earth the Grace of God is 
available. 


teer to bring 


Psalm 121. This psalm is a favorite word 
to many people and has _ brought comfort and 
strength to suffering folks through the ages. 
It still does so. There is a power in God’s 
Word to cheer up a burdened soul. This psalm 
has done that very thing a countless number 
of times. Memorize it. Maybe you can use it 
some day for yourself or for others in a time 
of need. 


Romans 12:1-21. This is a chapter to read 
many times. Measure yourself with this chap- 
ter and see how far you are making your 
life acceptable. We need not do big and 
spectacular things. It is enough for each per- 
son in his own place in life to do_ his best 
as if he were doing it directly for God Him- 
self. 


Why does a Christian get married? 
The answer is found in the words of 
the marriage question, “to live to- 
gether after God’s ordinance in the 
holy estate of matrimony”. The Chris- 
tian marries to fulfill God’s purposes 
in ordaining marriage. They are fel- 
lowship and companionship, the rais- 
ing of a family, and mutual helpful- 
ness. Agreeing with these purposes of 
marriage, each promises to love, com- 
fort, honor and keep the other under 
all cireumstances—‘“in sickness and in 
health’—and at all times—“so long 
as ye both shall live”. To do this, you 
further promise to forsake all other 
persons both of the past and of the 
future. 


When these questions are answered, 
all things have been taken care of for 
the marriage proper. At this point in 
the service, usually the father gives 
the bride away by taking her right 
hand and placing it in the pastor’s 
hand. He in turn places her hand in 
the bridegroom’s right hand. While 
he does this, the father takes his seat 
in the pew beside his wife. This sym- 
bolic act is most meaningful. It is the 
transference from one family to a new 
family, from the authority of the father 
to the husband. She ceases to be a 
child any longer in the former sense of 
the word, and becomes a wife and fu- 
ture mother. It is a step from one 
station of life to another. Young peo- 
ple seldom realize how difficult a step 
this is for the parents. Up to this point 
in the bride's life, they had full au- 
thority over her and felt they fully 
possessed her. Now they must take 
second place in her life. No wonder 
there is many a tear shed at a wedding. 
And often young people wonder why! 


In next month's article, we shall go 
with the young couple to the altar for 
the actual marriage. We shall hear 
them take their solemn vows. We shall 
learn of the significance of the ring. 
There will be a third hand. 


SWAP SHOP 


(Continued from Page 10) 

leagues—Luther League seals and pins, 
attendance posters, blueprints and dia- 
grams for the construction of large em- 
blems, etc.—which were available at 
the Conference Publicity Office. Many 
new Leaguers do not know where to 
send for pamphlets, much less im- 
portant extras. Making them easily 
available should prove beneficial both 
to local Leagues and the larger Con- 


ferences and Synods. 


Oh, yes, and be sure to drop in next 
month for the Swap Shop’s first anni- 
versary party. We will have some new 
things to show you, too. 
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The Eleventh Biennial Convention Leadership Training Camp Choir. At Cover Photo by Lambert 
of the Luther League of Canada, held the Fellowship periods his “songspira- Taking It With a Smile .......... 1 


at St. Matthew’s Ev. Lutheran Church, 
Kotcheners((Aues sli Sept.) land) 2), 
observed the Twentieth Anniversary 
of the amalgamation of the Canada 
Luther League and the Jugendbund. 
“Forward for Christ’? was the con- 
vention theme. Dr. John Schmieder 
and his leaguers were the congenial 
and efficient hosts of this convention. 


Principal speakers included: The 
Rey. J. Obert Kempson of South Car- 
olina, Donald Bautz of the Luther 
League of America, Dr. H. T. Leh- 
mann, President of Waterloo College 
and Seminary, The Rey. R. B. Geelhaar, 
First President of the Luther League 
of Canada, Sister Florence Weicker, 
Pastors, A. W. Lotz, €. S. Roberts, 
andge Liaw Zossine wa bie Reval \VEeAr 
Schmidt of Buffalo, N. Y. former pres- 
ident of the Canada Luther League, 


Dr. J. H. Reble, President of the 
Canada Synod, and Miss Kathryn 
Lotz. 

The Rev. W. A. Mehlenbacher 


served as Convention Chaplain. 


Discussion groups were conducted 
by: Garfield Raymond, Donald Bautz, 
Sister Florence Weicker, The Rev. J. 
Obert Kempson, The Rev. F. C. 
Mueller, Miss Kaye Miller, Dr. J, 
Schmeider, Dr. H. T. Lehmann, The 


Thirty 


tions” permeated the entire conven- 
tion group. 


Old and New China Look To Christ 2 


Important business items included = DBS New wen Bat eae - 
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the membership of the Luther League Our Church and Young Adults .... 8 
of Canada: St. Paul's, Ellice Town- The Swap Shop ................5 10: 
ship; Redeemer, Toronto; St. Peter’s PPLeA NES is Wihiel: 
Williamsburg; and St. Paul’s, Morris- Bncirclés’ the; Globeaaaseaaee 11 
burg. The subsequent biennium fells iOpen Vaya! 5 assoc acnsneonoes 12 
for a $1000 mission project for Re- ; 
deemer Lutheran Church, Toronto, a Jubilee Hymn .....,.............. 13. 


. budget of $1.15 per capita, drama festi- 


vals, and the institution of a special 
department of Evangelism which shall 


Are Your Intentions Honorable? ..14 
The Story of M.E.M. Materials ....16. 


especialiyinciress aa meee i ae Newsy Note Swett oktor none oe ee eae 18 
leaguers and new leagues in the com- Programs Hor Young Adults 21 
ing year. Programs For Young People 

The following officers were elected: Trying To Understand Japan 
President, Garfield Raymond; Vice- January 5—“The Religion of 
President, Delton Glebe; Recording thessJapaneses) Aan a. sane 22 
Secretary, Verna Binkle; Correspond- January 12—“What Christian 
ing Secretary, Kaye Miller; Treasurer, Missions Did for Japan” ...... 23. 
eee Gilles; General Secretary, the January 19—‘How the Christian 

@w, lal, 1B. Nuhn. Church in J iS 

‘ apan Stood the 

The following departmental secre- Wiest 2 ae ck 9 ae ean eee 24 
taries have been appointed by the offi- sats 
cers: Educational, Miss Ida Kallman; Missionary Day Topic 
Missionary, Miss Ethel Schmidt; Life | January 26—“China Looks to 
Service! Paula Vudolpneetataneaiares Christ carat Sac ae ee 25 
Senior, Walter Hachborn; Sustaining Financial Reports Oot ooo oho ons 30 
Membership, Miss Dorothy Driever; Brotherhoods Point the Way 
Publicity-Literature, Delton Glebe. Mons Winitygssh asa oie ce ee 29 
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Sustaining Membership for September and October, 1946 


SEPTEMBER 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA - - Total 2 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA = = Total 51 
CANADA Bo 0 Oi io AS ayy) 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT 
PONNE CLLC Ulu ameter ioe ey eT otal 4 
FLORIDA - - - Total 6 


GEOTGIA-ALABAMA- - . - . 


Bethlehem Tather Beacue. Lake City 


Total 4 
WHOIS, ce 6 & as & & a Galak 
PNDTANA << = < == = = = Total 22 


St. Thomas Luther Desai Brookline 


First English Luther League, Mishawaka 
Rev. A. K. Trout 
Duglas Arvidson 
Rev. and Mrs. Virgil L. Yohe 
Harry Vondron 
Franklin Walters 
St. Luke’s Luther League, Logansport 
Dale Amm 
Memorialized by 
St. John’s Luther League, Lakewood 
Calvin Blue Cates 
Memorialized by 
Geth-emane Luther League, 
Corporal James E. Frischkorn 
Memorialized by 
Grace Luther League, Gary 
2nd Lt. John Harry Larson 
Memorialized by 
Grace Luther League, Gary 
Dr. Frederic M. Hanes 
By Grace Luther League, Elkhart 


NK ONME™S COE oS) Sse es 


Indianapolis 


Eotale3 
LS NIRIYARY oS oe a 8 6 Ge oS 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - - - Total 3 
MANITOBA - - - =- = = = = Total 2 
MARYLAND = = - = = - Total 60 
Rev. and Mrs. Raymond C. Moers 
By Intermediate-Senior Luther League, 
Frederick 
Mrs. K. Y. Mackley A Friend 
Miss Anna Jane Fry Miss Doris Fryer 
Mrs. Chas. J.-Scharf Miss Claire Tucker 
Mr. Chas. J. Scharf Mr. Bob Brooks 
Alice Jean Scharf Theora E. Weaver 
William Hann 
Maryland Luther League 
Luther Place Memorial Young People, 
Washington 
St. Paul’s Senior Luther League, Washington 
ECHIGAN =) === ayes = -) Total © 7, 
IDWEST - - ---- - = = = Total 26 
INNESOTA - - - - - - - =- Total 2 
Alfred Gorsky 
ISSISSIPPI - - - - - - - = Total 1 
‘MONTANA 
INEBRASKA - - - - - - - - Total 3 
Nebraska Luther League 
Milton Olson 
By Emmanuel Luther League, Tekamah 
INDWaJERSEY .- - - = - = = Total 38 
INEW YORK - - - - - - - Total 78 


Miss Dorothy C. Bonche 

By Friends and Fellow-Officers and 

Secretaries of Genesee Valley District 

Lucille Steele Janet Hearns 
Nancy Albrecht Virginia Klem 
Fern Dunham Kenneth Koshat 
Joan Gibbs Clara Zilinski 
Jane Zilinski Delores Post 
Mrs. Charles Davis Dorothy Seidel 
Dorothy Forman Joan Siles 
Margaret Norden Lois Fisher 
Ruth Ann Rickers Nancy Koon 
Robert Smith Carol Hoehn 
Paul Schaffer Ruth Krautwurst 
James Hart Carl Martens 
Harold Sachs Donald Pegosh 
Dorothy Boncke Mrs. John Rehbach 
Marilyn Mundt Robert Rehbach 


JANUARY, 1947 


Genesee Valley Districts’ Executive Committee 


By Friends 

NORTH CAROLINA - - - - - Total 173 
OHIO Sed moire esses gran i Total 26 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania - - - - - - Total 63 
Ministerium se) =) =) otal, 145 

Ministerium Luther League 

Norristown Conference 
Pitt borgh Seem ste te m=) Notalrz9 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SOUDHVCAROLINA (=) == =  Total2t 
(aA) suo 5 6 = 5 6 6 2 oe Gite se 
VIRGINIA - - - a 5 - Total 56 
WESTAVIRGIN TA S- i=) =) = ees -eTotall 2 
WISCONSIN = = == = 5 = = Total= 2 


Wisconsin State Luther 


eae 


SAM KAISER 
Memorialized by 
Bethel Luther League, Cicero, Indiana 
CORPORAL JAMES E. FRISCHKORN 
Memorialized by 
Grace Luther League, Gary, Indiana 
2nd LT. JOHN HARRY LARSON 
Memorialized by 
Grace Luther League, Gary, Indiana 
CALVIN BLUE CATES 
Memorialized by 
Geth -mane Luther League, 
Indiana 
DALE AMM 
Memorialized By 
St. John’s Luther League, Lakewood, 
Indiana 
WILLIAM B. DOWNEY 
Memorialized by 
Reformation Young Adult’s Luther League 
LUTHER FISHER 
Memorialized by 


Indianapolis, 


Reformation Senior Luther League 
OCTOBER 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA - Total 2 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA - Total 51 


CANADA - - - - Total 28 
St. Peter’s Luther ene Gadshill 
Zion Luther League, Phillipsburg 


St. Peter’s Luther League, Kitchener 
St. James’ Luther League, St. Jacobs 
St. Paul’s Luther League, Neustadt 
COLUMBIA DISTRICT : 
CONNECTICUT - - - - Total 4 
BEORLD AW n=) ni-0e- =-Lotal a6 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA - - -_ Total 5 
Mr. Peter G. Schafer, Savannah 
TLAGINOLSS ae -- eLotalinls 
TUN DANN AG =e =e = eDotallazs 
Lt. Sam Kaiser 
Memorialized by 
Bethel Luther League, Cicero 
HOW 5 6 S&S S 2 5 oS Bkoyenl yal 


Dick Johanneson, Davenport 
Don Zinger, Davenport 
Helen Jean Peterson, Davenport 
Helen Farrance, J avenport 
Mae Farrance, Davenport 
Kathryn Abshire, Clinton 
Marian Work, Clinton 
Bud Rohwer, Clinton 

“d S arker, Fairfield 
Harold Kruger, Manly 
Lois Berg, Sioux City 


Lorna Hanson, Manly 
Luther League, Manly 


Trinity Luther League, Burlington 

St. John’s Luther League, Des Moines 

St. Paul’s Young People’s Luther League. 

Davenport 

St. Paul’s Senicr Luther League, Davenport 

St. Mark’s Luther League, Davenport 
KANSAS - - - - - - Total 2 
KENTUCKY-TENNESSEE - - Total 3 
MANITOBA = - - - - Total 2 
MARYLAND - - - - - Total 64 


Woodsboro Luther League, Woodsboro 
William B. Downey 
Memorialized by 


Reformation Young Adult’s Luther League 
Luther Fisher 
Memorialized by 
Reformation Senior Luther League 
Mr. E. M. Lipscomb, Baltimore 
MICHIGAN - - - - Total 10 


Southwest District of Teather 
igan Synod 


League Mich- 


Constance Wells, Detroit 
Executive Committee, Luther League of 
Michigan Synod 
MIDWEST - - - - - Total 26 
MIN NES © DAG == otalane 
M‘SSISSIPPI - - - - - Totaly i 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA - - - - - Total 3 
NEW JERSEY = - - - Total 39 
Luther League of New Jersey 
INS Wis RK =o === Total 85 


Helen Stocum, Reformation, Rochester 

Wilbur Sensinger, Zion Lutheran, Syracuse 

Rev. Christian P. Jensen, Zion Lutheran, 
Syracuse 

Virginia Rumpf, Zion Lutheran, Syracuse 


Doris A. Kimman, St. Johns & St. Peters 
Lutheran, Syracuse 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Myrto, St. Johns & 
St. Peters Lutheran, Syracuse 
Redeemer Luther League, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA - - -_ Total 173 
OHIO a a nee= se --- e otal se 20 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Central Pennsylvania - - - Total 63 
Ministerium - - - Total 161 


St. Michael’s Lather eae! Allentown 
Rev. Corson C. Snyder, Bethlehem 
Blanche Krause, Bethlehem 
Mr. and Mrs, Raymond Fry, Bethlehem 
Mrs. Cora Zeiner, Bethlehem 
Mrs. Samuel Klotz, Bethlehem 
Miss Marion Beck, Bethlehem 
Rev. H. T. Sell, Allentown 
By St. John’s Luther League, Mickley’s— 
Gift 
Arthur O. Stout, Allentown 
Mrs. Arthur O. Stout, Allentown 
Sarah Jean Stout, Allentown 
Priscilla Ann Stout, Allentown 
Margaret Eberly, Allentown 
Alice Green, Bethlehem 
Luther Leaguers of World War IJ 
By St. John’s Luther League, Nanticoke 
St. Matthew’s Luther League, Weatherly 


Pittsburgh - - - - - - Total 31 
Mr. Charles W. Fuhr, Pittsburgh 
Mr. William A. Mull, Pittsburgh 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
SOUTH CAROLINA = \= - Total 21 
TE XA Si) = = a otalal’3 
VIRGINIA - - = =) v= Lotallss7 
Miss Carrie T. Sibold 
Gift by 
Intermediate Luther League, Blacksburg 
WEST VIRGINIA - - - -_ Total 2 
WISCONSIN SS) SSS Ba Make oes 
Thirty-one 


PROGRAM FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


(Continued from Page 21) 


Divine Presence, with recognition of God as Lord and 
Father, Christ as Friend and Guide, the Spirit of God as 
Counsellor and Provider, fellowmen as children of the 
same eternal Father. 

2. The atmosphere of the home cannot remain within 
its walls, but makes itself felt beyond. Neighbors sense 
and carry away some of its fragrance. They may even put 
into practice : the wholesome suggestions, for 
health and holiness are contagious. 

3. The spirit of the home is perpetuative. Sons and 
daughters go out and establish similar homes of their own. 
They have breathed an atmosphere without which they 


cannot enjoy spiritual health. 


some of 


—From “Christ in the Home” 


® Available Materials 


National Conference on Family Relations, 1126 E. 59th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois 
Quarterly Journal ‘Marriage and Family Living’? available at 
Public Library, contains reports and current publications. 
Local offces in all large cities have material of local interest and 
reports of local conferences. 
Federal Council of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 10 


Pamphlets : 
“Married Happiness after War Time Separation.” 
“Our Family Ties” 


Local Church Federation Offices have pamphlets and material on 
; “Housing and Veteran’s Problems.” 
Survey Graphic, February, 1946; June, 
“Homes For All And How” 
“Veterans First, Then Decent Homes For All’ 
Women’s Foundation, 10 E. 40th St., N. Y 
“Improved Family Living Through Improved Housing” 
National Housing Agency 
Veteran’s Administration 
Community Chest Headquarters 
City, County and State Housing Offices 
Your Congressman 
Contact these offices for 
man interest stories. 
“Christian Home Making” Speer_and Hallock; Round Table Press, 1939 
“Christianity and the Family” Groves; the MacMillan Co., 1942 
“Social Disorganization” Elliott and Merrill; Harper & Brothers, Re- 
vised 1941. 
Renders Digest 
April, 1946— ‘We Solved Our Housing Problem’’—Minneapolis Tribune 
April, 1946—“Veterans Want To Be Citizens’’—Time 
September, 1946—‘Low Rent—But No Place To Live’—J. T. Flynn 
October, 1946—"The Most Unforgettable Cnaracter Dve Met?— 
on pes He oe { Macarte Heine ana the families under her roof) 
andbook o nristian Etiquette’—Mrs. W. B. Riley y 
_ Northwestern Bible School. Dee tc 
National Broadcasting Co., Radio Gra ING OS 
Handbook of eluier Family’? written for their series “Home Is 
.f. What You Make It.” by E. M. Duval. Six handbooks, 25 cents each. 
_mocial Service Revue’, June, 1946—University of Chicago 
“Social Acti ns_ Bulletin” —Congregational Churches, N. Y. 
Survey Mid-Monthly”, August, 1946 


1946 


local figures, facts, pictographs, and hu- 


CHINA LOOKS TO CHRIST 


(Continued from Page 25) 
Other Hymns: 
“I am Thine, O Lord” (221 PSH) 
“The Morning Light is Breaking’ (verse 2, 170 PSH) 
“From Greenland’s Icy Mountains” (verse 3 158 PSH) 
“O Zion, Haste” (verse 2, 3. 160 PSH) ; 
Other Scripture: 
II Corinthians 8:11-15. The Abundance Shared 
ie aria ee a 6-11. The Over abundance of God’s 
orinthians 9:12-15. T 1 ivi 
Gane e ae The Abundant Thanksgivings 
Remans 10:13-17. 
PNGESEESilSs m9 


Coriz thians 6:2. Now 1S lea sé tS) 
. ] cc 
IT “ : epted time ; beh old, now 1 the 


Sufficiency. 


Living Testimonies 
Dr. Peng Fu, president of the Lutheran Church in 
China, while in America, voiced deep gratitude for the Gos- 
pel sent to his people, but also pleaded for the many mil- 
lions on our Lutheran fields who yet fear the gods of wind 
and water and death. We have pledged our support. Will 
our pledges be kept? You are the ones to answer. (No. 1) 


Pastor Yang, president of Synodical Church Council 
of the Eastern Shantung Lutheran Church, said, when the 


Thirty-two 


Christian Churches in China. (No. 2) 


danger of the missionaries leaving was imminent, “Do not 
be afraid, the Church will carry on.” The Church has: 
carried on throughout the conflict. Now Pastor Yang callss 
to us, “Come over and help us.” 

Mme. Chiang once said, “I see a vision of a Chinese? 
Christian Church which can really help China and enrich 
Christianity.” She witnessed to the fact that non-Christians: 
in the government witnessing the “greater self-sacrificing: 
spirit among the Christians,” and comparing this  spiritt 
with that spirit of supreme sacrifice that actuated Jesuss 
Christ when he went to Gethsemane to face the Cross,, 
were led to read the Bible and gave their support to the: 
revoking of the law forbidding the teaching of religion ini 
the primary and secondary schools carried on by the: 


Even Buddhist Priests are being won for Christ. “Itt 
is a great step when a Buddhist monk is ready to take the: 
final step of becoming a Christian. But many are ready to) 
take at least the next step in an advance toward the truth 
of Christ. Many who visit this Christian Mission to) 
Buddhists (near Hongkong, China) spread the news oi! itt 
and arouse interest in it in monasteries all over China.. 
(No. 3) 

No. 1—Pagodas, Temples, and Mosques (The studies ini 

Foreign Missions) Andrew S. Burgess, Augsburg Pub-- 

lishing House, Minneapolis, Minn. 


No. 2—China in Peace and War. Madame Chiang Kai-Shek,, 
Hurst and Blackett. 
No. 3—Pathfinders of the World Missionary Crusade.. 


Sherwood Eddy, Abingdon-Cokesbury. 


BROTHERHOODS POINT WAY TO UNITY 


The growing spirit of Lutheran unity will be manifested | 
throughout 1947 as members of three national Lutheran. 
Brotherhoods study the same series of topics under the: 
title “Christian Tasks and Brotherhood Responsibilities”. , 


Many months ago a series of meetings were held to 
explore the possibility of preparing joint topics for the 
Brotherhoods of the United Lutheran Church, the August-- 
ana Lutheran Synod, and the National Lutheran Church 
(formerly Norwegian Lutheran Church). Out of these meet-- 
ings there developed recommendations which received the: 
complete approval of the three church bodies, and which 
resulted in the appointment of an editorial committee con-- 
sisting of The Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Chairman, United 
Lutheran Church; The Rev. A. E. Iverson, National Lu- 
theran Church; and The Rev. C. Oscar Leonardson, Au- 
gustana Lutheran Synod. Under the guidance of this com-- 
mittee the 1947 topics will be prepared as follows: 


January—Fostering World Missions+The Rev. Fred J.. 
Fiedler, D.D. 

February—Guiding Boys to Christian 
Rev. A. E. Iverson. 

March—Extending the Church at Home—The Rey. 
Sigfrid E. Engstrom. 

Ae ieee as for Our Own—The Rey. Ralph H. Long, , 


Growth—The : 


May—Developing Christian Family Life—Mr. Mauritz 
N. Ranseen. 

June—Promoting Christian Higher 
Rev. Conrad Bergendorff, Ph.D. 

July—Practicing Christian Citizenship—The Honorable: 
Harold M. Stassen. 

August—Strengthening Christian 
Knute Mykelbust. 

September—Providing Leadership in Parish Education. 
—The Rev. Arthur H. Getz. 

October—Rethinking Brotherhood Work—The Rev. G@ 
Oscar Leonardson. 

November—Expressing Thanksgiving Through Thanks-. 
living—Mr. Clarence C. Stoughton, Ph.D. 

December—Sharing Men’s Needs—The Rev. Clarence. 
E. Krumbholz, D.D. 


Education—The : 


Fellowship—Mr. . 


. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


Koaucke (College 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 


Four-year accredited 


Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and_ sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the major fields. 
Administration, with shorthand and typing. 


New admissions in February, June, and September. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


college of the Lutheran Synod of 


Business 


Pe Fea 


HARTWICK COLLEGE 


The Lutheran College of the Catskills 
_(Co-educational) Founded 1928 
Registered as a four-year college by the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. 
Located on Oyaron Hiil, the College overlooks four con- 


verging valieys and the towering foothills of the Catskills, 
affording a landscape of majestic grandeur. 
Offering: Four-year programs leading to the A. B. and 


B. S. degrees, including liberal arts, teacher training, business 
administration, nursing and parish work. 

Pre-professional programs in law, medicine, theology, dentistry, 
medical technicianship and secretarial work. 

Special two-year program for church secretaries. 

12-week Summer Session begins June 10. First 
1946-’47 begins September 17. For literature, address: 
President Henry J. Arnold Oneonta, New York 


semester 


One Hundred Years Ago 


Wittenbery College was founded to furnish a liberal education 
in a Christian atmosphere. 


It continues to provide for Lutheran 
preparation for a useful and efficient life. 


: Wittenberg College offers a full liberal arts curriculum, 
including pre-professional and teacher training programs. 


Catalog and View-Book upon request 


Wittenterg College 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


youth a superior 


(Rison rep pe NY 


Susquehanna University 


(Co-educational) Selinsgrove, Pa. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


AN ACCREDITED COLLEGE 


Stressing Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S. and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write Russell Galt, Ph.D. Dean 


FOUNDED 1832 
Oldest Lutheran College in America 
Gettysburg College possesses an able Faculty made up 
of Christian men who are vitally concerned with 
the building of character as the fundamental 
thing in modern education. 
| Located in the midst of the world- 
famous Battlefield of Gettysburg 
For Catalogue and Book of Views, Address: 
| HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 


= 


) 

{ 

| 
“The only junior college 
in the United Lutheran 
Church for \'omen.”’ 

First two years of college work 
Preparation for transfer for college degree. 


Exploratory courses for discovering talents. 


Happy home-like atmosphere, strong religious 
training, careful social development. 


Neuterry College 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 
Owned and controlled by the South Carolina, Georgia-Alabama 
and Florida Synods 


Academically accredited; educationally efficient; 
spiritually sound 


For catalogue write: 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 


5 


Pre-professional training for entrance to 
specialized schools. 
Last two years of high school work 


Situated in the “land of the sky” in Southwestern 
Virginia. 
For Information write sets 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box L., Marion, Va. 


Here Js Happiness! 


In a fullv dedicated Christian life 

{n a church school leading to a college degree 

In professionalized training for every Christian service 
In the Diaconate of the Lutheran Church 


Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses 


Offer 


@ Spiritual development 
@ Collegiate instruction 
@ Professionalized training 
@ Variety of opportunity 
@ Service in the Church 
® Joyful satisfaction 


For Information Please Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER, Field Secretary 
405 Muhlenberg [uilding 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


ORDER EARLY 


(Supply Limited) 


aah Maths Fan Gils 


Illustration shows book-clip to 
match and the method of attach- 
ing to book. Fine grade of silk 
cord is used for connecting the 
book-mark and clip. The book- 
mark is hammered by hand on 
edges. 


Two kinds of metal, solid cop- 
per and nickle silver are avail- 
able. Both are beautiful. Choice 
can be indicated, but we will ship 
the book-mark that is available 
should the supply of one metal be 
exhausted at time the order is re- 
ceived. 


apa 


An 
Inexpensive 
Gift 


TWO STYLES 


SLOPING CROSS 
Book Mark Number 100 


i 


STRAIGHT CROSS 
Book Mark Number 105 


t 


IHS Blind Stamped on 
Either Style 


t 


Attractively Packed in Special 
Folder for Presentation, White 
Envelope Included 


t 


Orders Filled At Once 


t 


Order Early To Avoid Disappointment 
As Stock Is Limited 


Illustration Actual Size 


Price, 35c each or Three for a $1.00 


Designs May Be Assorted 


Remittance in Full Must Accompany Orders 


For Sale Only By 


THE LUTHER PRESS 


429-437 HERR STREET 


Everything in Luther League Supplies 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


